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EIGHT HONOEABLE E. CAEDWELL, M,P. 

My dear Cardwell, 

I avail myself with great pleasure of your per- 
mission to dedicate to you a Second Edition of my book on 
Banking. 

I know you agree with me in thinking that the Act of 
1844, which divided the duties of the Bank of England into 
two departments, was one of the wisest measures of that 
great statesman, Sir BiObert Peel, with whom you were for 
so many years on terms of intimate connection. As an 
'application of the result of the investigations of a Committee 
of the House of Commons which sat for two sessions under 
the chairmanship of Lord Halifax, then Sir Charles Wood, 
it was suited to the occasion. It proposed no sensational 
change, but it carried out a principle — which I hope may 
never be departed from in any future legislation, — that it is 
a paramount duty of the State to secure the currency of the 
country on a stable and perfectly safe basis. 

When the policy of the Act was reconsidered after its 
temporary suspension in 1847, I know that you and Lord 
Halifax cordially supported its continuance, and I believe 
that you never entertained a doubt of the soundness of the 
views of Sir Robert Peel on the subject. 

The Act itself has now gone through many years of trial. 
It has still a few opponents amongst writers of some 
influence on public opinion, but I trust that the Legis- 
lature will not countenance any interference with the prin- 
ciples of a measure so fraught with benefit tio the whote 
community. 

Believe me, yours very faithfully, 

THOMSON HANKEY. 

59> POBTLAIO) PliiLOB; 

May, 1878. 



PEEFACE. 



I HAVE been asked to permit a second edition of 
a little book on Banking, published in 1867, now 
out of print. That book was an amplification of 
a Lecture which I delivered in 1858 to my 
constituents at Peterborough, prefacing it, as I 
did in 1867, with some remarks connected with 
the principles on which the Bank of England, 
as well as other Banking establishments in 
London, were generally conducted. 

In complying with this request I naturally felt 
it my duty to read over what I had previously 
written, to see if there were any remarks which 
subsequent consideration induced me to think 
erroneous, or on which I had seen any reason to 
change my opinion. I have now done so, and I not 
only find that to the best of my knowledge the 
views I had expressed were correct, but, after a 
trial of nearly thirty years, I feel more firmly 
convinced than ever that the principles laid down 
for the regulation of the Bank of England in 1844 
are perfectly sound, and that they have been 
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proved to be of the greatest value as aflFecting the 
interests of all classes of the community. If any 
change is to be made, it will be, I firmly believe, 
in the direction of placing the whole issue of 
Bank Notes as a circulating medium (in part sub- 
stitution for gold coinage) on the same footing as 
that of the Bank of England. I. can see no reason 
whatever why the nation should not derive the 
same benefit from the permission to issue Bank 
Notes in any part of Great Britain as that which is 
now derived by the arrangement made with the 
Bank of England. The question of compensation 
to Issuing Banks is quite a minor consideration. 

There is only one part of this subject 
on which I would desire to make a few special 
remarks, and they are called forth by an 
expression of opinion which has lately appeared 
in a letter to the * Daily News,'* and been fol- 
lowed up by some further newspaper correspond- 
ence, to the effect that it was the duty of 
the Bank of England to keep some part of 
its Banking assets available to meet any sudden 
demand for gold for export whenever such a 
demand should arise. I say some part of the 
Banhing assets of the Bank, for I do not suppose 
it was ever contemplated that any part of the 
capital of the Bank should be kept unemployed 
for such a purpose ; indeed, this could not have 
been intended by the writer of that article, 

. f ' Daily News ' of 23ra October, 1872, 
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for the able editor of the * Economist,'* who sup- 
ported in the strongest manner the same view, 
directly expresses an opinion that a part at least 
of the deposits of the London Bankers should be 
kept available to meet any such demand. 

Now, I beg to assert that it would be quite incon- 
sistent with any principle of sound Banking to 
adopt such a course. The deposits of the 
London Bankers in the Bank of England are kept 
as sacred as those of any other customer — 
neither Tnore so nor less so. And I cannot under- 
stand how it can for a moment be contended that 
the deposits of the London Bankers should, when 
aggregated in the Bank of England, be treated 
in any different manner from that in which 
they would have been dealt with if they had 
remained in the tills of the respective Bankers by 
whom such deposits have been made; and it 
may be fairly assumed that a Banker does not 
generally keep a larger amount on his account 
at the Bank than he considers sufficient to 
repay the Bank for the business transactions 
involved. 

I know that the editor of the * Economist ' dis- 
putes this, as on the 16th November, 1872, 
he contends that if the Bank of England 
makes use of its Bankers' balances in dis- 
counting bills, or in any other way of ordinary 
business, it is making use of money which 

• • Economist ' pf 16th November, 1872. 
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would otherwise in the tills of the Bankers have 
remained unemployed ; but I do not believe this 
to be a correct view, and if it is true in any 
respect it can only apply to the surplus of balances 
below which the Bankers' balances at the Bank 
are never found to remain as. a minimum, and 
whenever these balances are so found in excess 
the Bank knows that they cannot be made use of 
as ordinary deposits. 

The supposition that any part of Bankers' 
balances is kept in reserve to meet a demand, 
whether sudden or continuous, for gold, is utterly 
without foundation. I most unhesitatingly 
assert that it is no part of the duty of a 
London Banker to keep any part of his ordi- 
nary reserve for the special purpose of meeting a 
demand for gold for export ; and as it was most 
clearly laid down by Sir Robert Peel in 1844 that 
it was the duty of the Bank of England to conduct 
its Banking business on the same principles as 
those adopted by any other Banking estabUshment 
in England, so I do not understand how, in this 
particular, it can be expected to adopt a 
different course. 

The reserve of every Bank of Deposit must at 
all times be kept up to an amount suflBcient to 
meet, according to the experience of the Bank, the 
ordinary calls for which it may be required. It is 
not the custom for any Bank in London to inquire 
of any customer when he is likely to withdraw any 



part of his deposit ; but it is well known to every 
Banker that if any customer places an unusually 
large sum on his deposit account, such addition 
to the ordinary balance could not be relied upon 
for use as a common Banking asset, and no 
Banker with any degree of prudence would invest 
it in any ordinary security, or even lend it from 
day to day to any broker who was at all likely to 
be unable to repay it instantaneously without having 
recourse (as is, however^ not unfrequently the case) to 
the Bank of England. Such is precisely the course 
adopted at the Bank of England with regard to 
the balances of the London Bankers. If they are 
abnormally in excess of their usual amount of 
deposits it is well known at the Bank that such 
excess cannot be dealt with as an ordinary de- 
posit, and cannot be made use of to discount bills 
in the ordinary way, or be lent out, or invested in 
any sort of security, otherwise than as part of the 
total deposits. And this rule appUes equally to 
any large amount of deposit by any private cus- 
tomer not a Banker. If any such customer were 
to deposit one, two^^ or three millions on his 
Banking account, no question would be asked as 
to the time when such extra deposit would be 
withdrawn; and even supposing the customer 
were to inform the Bank that on any particular 
day this balance would be required for the ship- 
ment of gold, the only effect would be that the 
Bank would know beforehand that on that par^ 



ticular day, cceteris paribus^ a certain large dimi- 
nution might occur in the amount of its reserve. 
And if the Bank^ really believed that such a 
diminution of its reserve would take place, it 
would be prepared to meet it by charging a higher 
rate of interest on all loans, — if circumstances so 
required it, — or, in ordinary Banking language, 
it would raise the rate of discount, and this 
rise would continue to go on and increase, if the 
reserve still diminished, until the higher rate of 
interest had affected the foreign exchanges, when 
goods would be very shortly shipped for export, 
and thus gold be brought to this country in 
repayment. 

It is well known that the Bank of England is 
neither an exporter nor an importer of gold in 
any shape on its own account. The only way 
in which gold can be obtained for export is, 
by those who have first possessed themselves of 
Bank Notes exchanging them in the Issue De- 
partment for gold ; and although the operation of 
the system of the Clearing-house does virtually, 
and almost entirely, prevent any actual use of Bank 
Notes in these operations, yet the principle is 
exactly the same, and is in no way affected by this 
merely economical arrangement of London Bank- 
ing. The exact amount of Bank Notes repre- 
senting the sum required in gold must be 
cancelled ; and as there would then be a scarcity 
of notes for ordinary purposes, a greater demand 



would take place for what were left, and they could 
not be got except at a higher rate of interest, 
unless the amount of reserve was sufficiently- 
large to admit of its being diminished with ad- 
vantage, or at least without disadvantage, to the 
general Banking business of the Bank of 
England. 

I again assert that it is no part of the duty of 
the Bank of England to make any special* pro- 
vision for providing gold for export. The only 
duty of the Directors of the Bank of England as 
Bankers is to take care to maintain their 
reserve at a sufficient amount to meet the wants 
of their Banking customers, knowing quite well 
that the gold question can take care of itself. If 
five, ten, or twenty millions of gold were required 
for export from this country, the amount would 
be provided for in the same manner by foreign 
merchants who are dealers in bullion and exchange 
operations as all other goods — corn, tea, or any 
other articles — are, in the ordinary way of 
commerce in this country. 

I will only make one more remark, and that 
refers solely to myself on the arrangement of this 
book, — my explanation of the way in which the 
business of the Bank of England is conducted in 
the various departments was, as I have already 
stated, made in the form of a Lecture in 1858. I 

* The business of dealing in gold, either as an import or an 
export, is a. trading not a banking business, 
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have adhered to the same form, merely requesting 
my readers to observe that I consider the date of 
the Lecture as 1873, instead of 1858, I adopt this 
course to avoid the necessity of either re-writing 
all I had written in that Lecture, or making such 
numerous alterations in the way of notes as would 
be necessary to suit the various changes which 
have taken place in the relative amounts as well 
as in the manipulating or clerical part of the busi- 
ness of the Bank of England since the year 1858. 



Since the foregoing Preface was written there has 
been a debate in the House of Commons on the 
subject of the Bank Acts of 1844 and 1845, on the 
motion of Mr. Anderson, Member for Glasgow, who 
asserted (if the report in the * Times ' is correct) that 
under the present extended state of commerce ^'^old 
was too narrow a basis for the conduct of our business ;" 
and attributing to the Bank Acts the numerous changes 
in the rate of discount since the year 1844, he applied 
for a Royal Commission to consider and devise a 
remedy for the evils complained of. 

Sir John Lubbock, whilst approving generally of 
the Bank Acts, wished for a Committee, in order, as 
far as I can make out, to bring down to the present 
time the various statistics on the subject obtained by 
former Committees ; while Mr. W. Fowler considered 
that ''the Act of 1844 had fulfilled the requirements 
of commerce, for it took care that the note was pro- 
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periy secured," and he agreed with Sir John Lubbock 
in not thinking any change necessary to prevent the 
extreme fluctuations in the rate of discount ; but he 
nevertheless desired a Committee, or Commission, to 
consider whether it would not be better to appoint by 
statute some authorities who might suspend the Act of 
1844 under cases of great emergency, rather than 
leave it in the power of a Minister of the Crown to 
adopt that course on his own responsibility. 

In reply to these somewhat conflicting suggestions^ 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer desired time to con- 
sider what course he would adopt, promising to give 
his opinion after Easter. ^ 

To undertake by any process of legislation to define 
under what circumstances the Act of 1844 should be 
suspended is, in my opinion, a very grave matter. The 
knowledge that there is a statutory power for such an 
object would induce and confirm a belief already too 
prevalent that if the commercial world acts im- 
prudently by an excess of speculation, there are means 
by which the naturally injurious consequences may be 
averted ; and that when all the resources of loanable 
money have been exhausted, a system of credit can be 
introduced which will supply the place of that capital 
by which all prudent commerce should be regulated. 
Moreover, I cannot conceive anything more likely to 
encourage rash and imprudent speculation. All 
commercial and financial panics are caused by an 
excessive use of a system of credit, so valuable to 
commerce when carefully and prudently used; and 
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any statutory enactment which encourages a belief 
that; under any circumstances^ credit is equal to 
capital, is, in my opinion, a retrograde step, and most 
injurious to the best interests and prosperity of the 
whole community. 

A suspension of any Act of Parliament forming part 
of the law of the country is doubtless a serious matter, 
and ought not to be resorted to except under the most 
weighty circumstances. The very gravity of the case 
should induce great caution in attempting to lay down 
rtdes beforehand as to the condition of affairs which 
would justify such a measure. 

The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act has 
always been held to be a very grave matter. It has, 
however, never been seriously proposed to abolish 
that Act because it was found expedient occasionally 
to suspend it, or to define by statute what cause would 
warrant its suspension. So with the Bank Act of 
1844. 

I hope that the House of Commons will pause 
before they sanction any attempt to define by statute 
whether, under any future circumstances, that Act 
might be temporarily suspended* 

T. H. 

Matf, 1878. 
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BANKING 



nr CONNECTION WITH 



THE OUEEENOY AND THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 



I HAVE frequently been requested to reprint a 
Lecture on Banking which I delivered some years 
since to my constituents at Peterborough, There 
are so few works giving any popular illustration of 
the business carried on at the Bank of England, 
that it is on this account, I believe, rather than 
from its possessing any intrinsic merit, which has 
obtained for the Lecture more notoriety than it 
deserves. The few general principles enunciated 
belong more to questions of Political Economy 
than to Banking, and even these are borrowed 
principally from McCulloch, and are of little 
more value than is due to anything proceeding 
from such an authority. I can hardly object, 
however, to having the Lecture reprinted, and 
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I do so with the less reluctance, because it 
affords me an opportunity of offering some 
prefatory remarks, wliicli may not, I believe, 
be considered inopportune at the present moment, 
when the discussion of the state of our mone- 
tary affairs in connection with the Bank of 
England and with the currency is attracting a 
considerable amount of pubUc interest. I hope to 
be able to show that the blame which has been 
attributed to the Bank of England is mainly 
owing to the fact that the Bank has been expected 
to perform duties inconsistent with those sound 
principles on which all Banking Institutions 
should be conducted in this country. 

In order to understand the action of the Bank of 
England correctly, it must always be borne in mind 
that, since the Act of 1844, the Directors have had 
no control over that part of the currency which 
consists of Bank Notes ; that is, they have had 
nothing whatever to do with the amount at any 
time in circulation in the country. The only func- 
tion of the Bank in this respect is to give notes for 
sovereigns when the latter exceed five in nimaber, 
or for bar gold, and to give or return sovereigns 
for every Bank Note presented for payment. 

Gold uncoined — that is, in the shape of bars — ^is 
received by the Bank and notes given in exchange 
at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of 22 parts 
out of 24 of pure gold. In consequence of this 
operation, which it is, by law, compelled to make. 



the Bank is commonly said to buy gold at £3 17s. 9d* 
per ounce. But, in truth, there is little in the 
transaction which resembles an ordinary purchase. 
The Bank Note given in exchange for such gold is 
more in the character of a receipt than a payment 
for a purchase. The Bank, as I have already 
stated, is obliged by law to give Bank Notes for 
all the gold brought to it for that purpose, 
and, to give gold coin, i. e. sovereigns, for Bank 
Notes whenever presented for payment. The 
transaction is carried on in this way : — 

An importer or holder of, say, 1,000 ounces of 
gold desires to convert it into coin : he can do so 
by sending it to the Mint, where the operation will 
be effected free of charge, the Mint delivering him 
sovereigns at the rate of £3 I7s. lO^d. for every 
ounce of gold when it has been properly assayed, 
and this coined money is given him at that rate for 
every ounce of standard (i.e. of 22 carats fineness) ; 
but, as the operation is a troublesome one to an 
importer, and must cost something in sending to 
and from the Mint, besides being attended with 
some loss of interest during the period of coinage, 
the usual and, I may say, the invariable course 
is for the importer to send his gold to the Bank of 
England, which is compelled by law to buy it at 
£3 17s. 9d. per ounce ; and this difference in price 
of l^d. per ounce is readily paid, and is a great 
acconunodation to the importer, who gets his gold 
coin without delay and without further expense. 



Every note presented at the Bank of England 
for payment must be immediately paid in gold 
coin ; but as it was known tliat the wants of the 
community in this country were such as to re- 
quire, for the ordinary trade, from 17 to 20 million 
pounds of Bank of England Notes to be always in 
circulation, the Bank was permitted to make use, 
at first of 14, and afterwards of 15, million pounds 
of its own notes by investing them in securities, 
so as to make interest, which interest the Bank 
was to retain for its own use ; and this enabled 
it to pay, and the nation had a claim to exact 
a payment, for such a privilege — ^this pay- 
ment now amounting to nearly £200,000 a year 
— ^the profit which the nation derives from the 
issue of Bank of England Notes. Beyond this 
sum of 15 million pounds, the Bank is prohibited 
from issuing a single Bank Note without having 
an equivalent sum in gold in its vaults, and it is 
compelled to publish weekly an account of all the 
gold so held. 

The objects and provisions of the Act of 1844 
are thus described by Mr, Torrens in his work 
upon the principles and practical operation of 
the Act : — 

"The objects of the Complementary Act of 
1844 were to secure the convertibility of the 
Bank Note, to impart to the circulation a greater 
degree of steadiness than that which it possessed 
under the former law, and to cause our mixed 



circulation of coin and Bank Notes to expand 
and contract, as it would have expanded and 
contracted under similar circumstances had it 
consisted exclusively of coin. In order to effect 
these objects, the Act provided that the Bank 
of England should be divided into two separate 
departments, the one exclusively confined to 
the issue, circulation, and payment of notes, and 
the other to the ordinary business of a Bank 
of deposit and discount; that the amount 
of notes payable to bearer on demand, uttered 
by the issue department of the Bank of England, 
unrepresented by bullion in deposit, should be 
limited to £14,000,000 ; that the amount of such 
notes uttered by the Provincial Banks through- 
out England and Wales should be limited to 
£8,000,000; and that the excess of the Bank 
Note circulation, over and above these fixed 
amounts, should be issued against coin and 
bullion held in deposit. 

" These provisions of the Act of 1844 were 
framed in conformity with the following princi- 
ples : — 1st. That the amount of a strictly con- 
vertible currency, which it is practicable to main- 
tain, is determined not by legislative enactments 
or by Banking regulations, but by the natural law 
of equilibrium, by which the precious metals are 
distributed throughout the commercial countries 
of the world. 2nd. That when fi^om any tem- 
porary cause the amount of ^ mixed currency of 
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coin and convertible notes exceeds the amount 
determined by the law of equiUbrium, the level is 
restored by the return of a portion of the note 
circulation upon the issuers in exchange for 
specie. 3rd. That when from any temporary 
cause the amount of a mixed currency of coin 
and convertible paper falls short of the amount 
determined by the law of equilibrium, the ordi- 
nary level is restored by an influx of the precious 
metals. From these principles it follows, as a 
necessary corollary, that when that portien of the 
note circulation which may be issued upon securi- 
ties is fixed below the amount to which, under 
the law of equilibrium, the currency must con- 
form, that portion of the Bank Note circulation 
will not be returned upon the issuers in exchange 
for treasure; and that, except in cases of 
drain from domestic panic, there will always be 
retained in the cofiers of the issuing body a 
reserve of gold equal to the difierence between 
the fixed amount of the circulation unrepresented 
by bullion, and the actual amount determined by 
the law of equilibrium. 

" Such being the principles upon which the 
Act was founded, it became incumbent upon 
those who were concerned in framing it to ascer- 
tain, by a careful reference to past experience, 
the minimum amount below which, in recent 
times, the circulation of the Bank of England had 
never been reduced. 



" Now, it appears by the report of tlie Select 
Committee upon Banks of Issue (1840, App. 12), 
that in December, 1839, the notes of the Bank of 
England were reduced to £15,532,000. But this 
return included the Bank Post Bills, amounting 
to about £800,000, which are not included in the 
returns upon which the Act is founded. There- 
fore, making the proper reduction of this amount, 
the Bank Notes in circulation in December, 1839 
(Bank Post Bills not included), must have been 
£14,732,000, To this amount, however, must be 
added the amount of notes, which, had the separa- 
tion of functions then existed, the Banking depart- 
ment would have been obliged to keep in its till 
to meet the demands of its depositors. This 
amount, we know, has been reduced on a recent 
occasion to £2,000,000. Therefore, putting the 
two sums together, we shall have — 

" Bank Notes in circulation, 

December, 1839 . . £14,732,000 
Amount of Notes required as 

Banking reserve . . 2,000,000 



Total notes which would have 
been out of the issue depart- 
ment in December, 1839 £16,732,000. 

" Upon these grounds the framers of the Act 
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assumed that, under a separation of funotlons, 
the minimum amount below which the notes out 
of the issue department could not be reduced 
under the action of the foreign exchanges, was 
£16,732,000; that if £14,000,000 were permitted, 
under the provisions of the Act, to be issued 
without a corresponding reserve of buUion, the 
minimum amount which would be required to be 
issued against bullion held in deposit would be 
£2,732,000 ; and that as the reserve of bullion 
could not, under such circumstances, be ever 
reduced below £2,732,000, the convertibility of 
the circulation would be secured. 

" The correctness of these views has been 
fully borne out by experience. Theory has been 
verified by fact. In so far as regards the perfect 
convertibility of the circulation, the anticipations 
of the framers of the Act have been realised. 
From the period at which its provisions came 
into operation up to the present time the reserve 
of bullion in the issue department of the Bank 
has never been reduced below £8,000,000.'' 

A perusal of the above wiU, I believe, remove 
many erroneous impressions respecting the fixed 
amount of securities held in the issue department 
of the Bank as having any reference to either 
the capital or the amount of the debt due by 
the Government. 

The profit derived by the Bank from the issue 
of Bank Notes, I have stated in my Lectiu'e to be 
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about £100,000 per annum ; but it is somewhat 
less, whilst, as I have already shown, the Govern- 
ment receives double the amount made by the 
Bank. The Bank profit is derived from the inte- 
rest on the investment of 15 million pounds at 3 
per cent, per annum, after deducting the expense 
of manufacturing, issuing, and exchanging its 
notes — issued not only in London, but at its 
nine branches in the country. 

I have already stated that the Bank is bound at 
all times to pay all its notes, when presented, in 
gold. It has frequently been asked how this could 
be effected when 15 million pounds of such notes 
are not represented by gold in hand, but have been 
invested in securities. The mode is very simple. 
Supposing that aU the notes outstanding beyond 
15 millions were presented for payment, the gold 
in the Bank reserved for that purpose would 
effect this operation ; but, before the amount could 
be reduced to 15 millions — indeed long before — 
the Bank would commence to realise its 15 millions 
of securities. £4,000,000 consist of securities 
perfectly saleable at aU times ; the remainder, viz. 
£11,000,000, has been lent to the Government. 
If there should be any need of that money, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not have the 
BBOftllest difficulty in turning the Bank debt into 
3 per cent, stock, which would be put into the 
names of the Governor and Company of the 
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Bank of England, who would sell it as required, 
receiving for all such sales their own notes, which, 
not being required to he re-issued for the purposes 
of circulation, would be completely camcelled, and 
so, when aU the securities were realised, and all 
the outstanding notes paid off, this part of the 
function of the Bank of England would be termi- 
minated ; and thus, be it observed, all its Bank 
Note liabilities would have been discharged with- 
out any disturbance of its other business, or 
without having touched a shilling of the capital. 

The great object of the Act of 1844 was to secure 
at all times, and under every possible contingency, 
the conversion of every Bank Note into gold when 
presented for payment. This object has been 
completely successful, and the Dii*ectors, as I 
have already stated, have no voice whatever in the 
matter. It requires no management, except the 
general superintendence of a large establishment 
where those employed have to discharge very re- 
sponsible duties in dealing daily with large sums 
in Bank Notes and in gold. The effect of the Act 
has undoubtedly been to secure the possession in 
this country of a much larger amount of gold than 
in all probability the Directors would have thought 
it necessary to hold, with reference merely to the 
interests of their shareholders. This large stock 
of gold bearing no interest, and retained merely as 
a security for the integrity of the Bank Note, has 
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been alleged to be an evil ; but even if it were, in 
one way of looking at the question, an evil, it is a 
very slight one when compared with the enormous 
benefit secured to the community, that Bank of 
England Notes and sovereigns shall at all times 
and under all circumstances be maintained at a 
perfect equaUty of value. 

So far, I think the Act of 1844 has been per- 
fectly successful. 

The remainder of the Bank Note circulation in 
this country consists of notes issued by various 
Joint-Stock and Private Banking Companies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The mode 
adopted by Sir Robert Peel, in 1845, for securing 
the convertibility of these issues was based on a 
different principle. A limit was put on the amount 
which each Bank might issue after 1845, and no new 
Bank of Issue could be subsequently opened ; and 
this was considered by him sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Certain arrangements were sanctioned by 
which Bank of England paper could be substituted 
for other Bank Notes, and it was thought probable 
that these would induce the relinquishment of 
much of the country Bank circulation during the 
period to which the Act of Sir Robert Peel was 
limited, when it was contemplated to make fresh 
arrangements by which in all probability the coun- 
try Bank Note circulation throughout the kingdom 
would have been extinguished. 
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The amounts of limit of country 

Bank Note circulation under 

the Acts of 1844 and 1845 

■were— for England and Wales £8,689,937 

Ditto for Scotland 3,063,000 

Ditto for Ireland 6,354,494 



£18,107,431 



The amount of Bank Notes in 
the kingdom as authorised, in- 
dependent of that of the Bank 
of England, was, on the 30th 
June, 1866 £16,360,140 

t 

The amount actually in circu- 
lation was £14,687,546 

The whole of this latter amount has been issued 
without any security for its redemption, and the 
Government derives no benefit therefrom except- 
ing the stamp duties on the notes, which amount 
to about £55,000 per annum. It is true that the 
country note paper has never been made a legal 
tender, but it is also true that it is practically 
impossible for an ordinary tradesman in the coun- 
try to refuse to take such Bank Notes as are gene- 
rally current in the locality. It may very fairly 
be asked why, if it is considered expedient to 
allow other Banks to issue such an amount of 
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Bank paper without giving any security for its 
payment in gold, the Bank of England should 
be placed under more stringent regulations. But, 
in truth, the issue of Bank Notes and Sovereigns 
should be made under the same authority, and 
equally under Government superintendence. K 
the Bank of England should be continued, as at 
present, to be the agent for the Government in 
this matter, and if it can be clearly shown, as I 
believe it can, that such an arrangement is highly 
advantageous to the country in an economical 
point of view, it appears to be only right and 
wise for Parliament to place the whole Bank Note 
circulation of the country on the like uniform, 
clear, and intelligible footing. 

It has been stated in various quarters, and very 
many newspapers have over and over again re- 
peated the statement, that no system of currency 
can be efficient of which the amount is limited, 
without regard to the increase of wealth and pros- 
perity and the consequent augmentation of trade 
in the country. 

"How absurd,'* writes the Daily News, "to ex- 
pect that the same amount of circulating medium 
can discharge the required duties when the exports 
and imports of the country amount to £200,000,000 
as when they only amounted to £50,000,000 ! '* 
No one is prepared to deny that large daily 
transactions in commerce are calculated in all 
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probabiKty to require a larger amount of money in 
circulation than smaller transactions. I say, 
in all probability, — for it is not necessarily true. 
Banking expedients in all civilised countries, 
and especially in our own, have increased so 
enormously during the last 20 or 30 years 
that it is difficult to say how much they may 
not supply the place of actual cash or Bank 
Notes. But, admitting that more ready money 
was required in 1865 than in 1845, the supply of 
currency in this country — i. e. gold and Bank 
Notes, forming together the only legal tender — ^is 
only limited by the amount of gold to be found in 
the whole world, for we can always obtain what 
gold we may require by simply giving our com- 
modities in exchange. It is merely a question of 
time. But what has the Grovermnent or the 
Bank of England to do with the supply of ready 
money ? Ready money has never, as far as I am 
aware, in any country in the world, been sup- 
phed by the Government; it has always been 
provided by the individuals who wanted it. All that 
our Government has ever undertaken to do is to 
stamp any quantity of gold brought to the Mint 
into gold coin, thus indicating its weight and 
purity. There is no limit to the quantity of 
gold which may be coined, beyond the limit of the 
power of individuals to obtain it; and, in like 
manner, there is no limit to the quantity of Bank 
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Notes which can be obtained at the Bank of 
England, although the Directors are bound to 
retain all the gold brought in beyond the stipulated 
£15,000,000 ; so that it is an absolute fact that 
there is no limit placed by law in this country on 
the amount of gold and Bank of England Notes 
which may be used in circulation, excepting 
that all the notes beyond £15,000,000 must be 
represented by an equal amount of gold. 

Such is the existing system in the United 
Kingdom with respect to currency, and I cannot 
believe that the Legislature will interfere with the 
present arrangements regarding Bank of England 
Notes, unless it be for the purpose of requiring 
that all notes issued shall be represented by an 
equal amount of gold in store. I do not, however, 
see the necessity for such a change, nor do I 
apprehend that it is likely to be made. 

Having now disposed of the question of 
currency, and the issue of Bank of England 
Notes, I will proceed with the other duties 
of the Bank. The next in order is that of the 
management of the National Debt. But on this 
part of the subject I think I have said enough in 
my Lecture and its supplement, to which I have 
added such notes as will show what further 
changes have occurred since the former was 
written in 1858. 

The third question is that of the manage* 
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ment of the Banking business by the Bank, and 
this is a subject of great importance. I admit 
that it is one in which the monetary and com- 
mercial world in this country takes the greatest 
interest ; — ^but let me here briefly remark, before 
entering further upon it, that the Act of 1844 
never touched the question of management in the 
most remote manner, beyond requiring that a 
weekly statement of assets and liabilities should 
be published ; and this requirement, not imposed 
on other Banks, was only justifiable on the ground 
that, as long as the Bank of England continued to 
be the Bank of Deposit for all Government 
moneys, it was desirable that the public should 
have constant means of knowing the general 
character of its proceedings. Sir Robert Peel 
stated in 1844* that as the Bank was to be free 
from all responsibility respecting the currency, it 

• Hxtradfrcym Speeches of Sir Robert Peel, in the Hotise of 
CommoTis, 6{h cmd 2(Hh May, 1844, on the Renewal of ike Bank 
Charter : — *' With respect to the Bankiiig bnsiness of the Bank, 
I propose that it shoiild be governed on precisely the same 
principles as would regulate any other body dealing with Bank 
of England Notes. 

'* It is said the Bank of England will not have the means which 
it has heretofore had of supporting public credit, and of affording 
assistance to the mercantile world in times of commercial diffi- 
onlty. Now, in the first place, the means of supporting credit are 
not means exclusively possessed by Banks. All who are possessed 
of unemployed capital, whether Bankers or not, and who can gain 
an adequate return by the advance of capital, are enabled to 



stould be left perfectly unfettered by any legislative 
enactments as to its ordinary Banking business, 
trusting as lie did that its affairs would be so 
managed as to continue to command the confidence 
of the Government and the country. 

Since 1844, the business of the Bank of England 
has been conducted entirely at the discretion of the 
Directors. They have had at their command — 

1. The capital, and accumulated 

and undivided profits, amount- 
ing together to . . . £17,553,000 

2. The deposits, public and private, 

amounting on an average in 

1865 to about . . . 21,000,000 



£38,553,000 



afford, and do afford, that aid which it is supposed by some that 
Banks alone are enabled to afford. In the second place, it may 
be a question whether there be any permanent advantage in the 
maintenance of private or public credit, unless the means of 
obtaining it are derived from the hond fide advance of capital, 
and not from a temporary increase of Promissory Notes issued 
for a special purpose. Some apprehend that the proposed 
restrictions upon issue will diminish the power of the Bank to 
act with energy at the period of monetary crisis and commercial 
alarm and derangement; but the object of the measure is to 
prevent (so far as legislation can prevent) the recurrence of those 
evils from which we suffered in 1825, 1836, and 1839. It is better 
to prevent the paroxysm than to excite it, and trust to desperate 
remedies for the means of recovery.-' 

2 
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With this aggregate sum of about thirty-eight and 
a half million pounds the Directors of the Bank 
have had to deal. The first clearly admitted duty 
of every Deposit Banker is always to retain, at his 
command in cash, a certain amoimt of his deposits. 
When this reserve has been kept at about one- third 
of the total, and the remainder of the deposits 
invested in what are ordinarily called good Bank- 
ing Securities, — such as Bills of Exchange, Loans 
for short periods on good securities. Government 
Stocks, &c., — no Banker need apprehend difficulty. 
With regard to the investment of the capital, no part 
of this is required to be kept in reserve ; all may 
be invested in interest-bearing securities, which 
should be of undoubted character, but not neces- 
sarily of the same readily convertible nature 
as that part which is held liable to recall of de- 
posits. The object of the large capital is mainly 
of service as a perfect security to depositors, 
especially to the public, who have a direct interest 
in the safe custody of all pubHc money. In other 
respects, — ^that is, with a view only to profit, — the 
large capital is undesirable, as the profits have to 
be divided amongst a much larger number of 
proprietors. Say that the Bank were in any one 
year to make a profit of £1,400,000 ; this would, 
when divided amongst proprietors of 14 milHon 
pounds of capital, give an interest of 10 per cent. 
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But if the capital were reduced 
from 14 to 4 million pounds, 
except as to the investment 
of that part of its capital, 
(£10,000,000,) the Bank would 
make the same profit, say . £1,400,000 

Deducting, then, 4 per cent, inte- 
rest on 10 million pounds of 
investment at 4 per cent, (capi- 
tal returned to proprietors) . 400,000 

Leaving . . . . . £1,000,000 

to be then divided amongst proprietors of 4 million 
of stock, or about 25 per cent, per annum, instead 
of 10. But it should not on this account be 
assumed that such a change — ^viz. such a reduction 
of the capital of the Bank — would be expedient 
or profitable to the proprietors. The Bank of 
England is known, and has long been known, to 
possess the largest capital of any Bank in the world. 
The prestige it has always enjoyed is very great. 
No Government has ever questioned its security 
for public deposits of all kinds. The stock has 
become a favourite investment for pubUc, private, 
and trust funds; and it is very questionable 
whether it would enjoy the same reputation with a 
greatly diminished capital. The shareholders 
do not complain, and there certainly can be 
no reason why any one else should desire a 
change. 
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But it would be an error to conclude ttat the 
capital of the Bank is not so invested as to be of 
use to the trading community. The amounts lent 
to Corporations for local improvements, to Rail- 
ways on their debentures, and in various other 
ways, all tend to relieve the Money Market from 
a certain number of applicants, and thus more 
capital is left free for other commercial require- 
ments. 

The Bank has always been in a position to meet 
all the legitimate claims upon it from its own 
depositors, and all these depositors could be paid 
off and the Bank wound-up and brought to a con- 
clusion within a very few months, without its 
being required to touch one farthing of the capital, 
which would thus remain for division amongst its 
proprietors. 

It may, however, very reasonably be asked, 
Why, if the affairs could have been always so 
safely and simply managed, has it been necessary 
on several occasions since 1844 to resort to other 
means than its own resources to meet the demands 
made upon it ? This certainly requires an expla- 
nation, and I will endeavour to give it. As a 
general answer, I might say that it is because the 
Bank has been expected to do that which is 
inconsistent with the ordinary working of a De- 
posit Bank ; but I will try and show more fully 
how this is. 

The Bank has been for a long series of years 
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expected to discount Bills and to make temporary 
advances at almost any time that the public have 
demanded them,andto persons entirely beyondtheir 
own ordinary Banking customers, and to such an 
extent as to lead many people to suppose that 
there is, practically, no limit to the amount which 
in case of emergency the Bank may be wilUng 
to lend, and that its large resources will enable it to 
meet such extraordinary demands, retaining the 
power of checking them by raising and continuing 
to raise the price, or, in common parlance, raising 
the rate of discount — hence arises the too common 
belief that the Bank of England governs the rate 
of interest, a belief which is perfectly erroneous as 
a general rule. Whenever an unusual demand is 
made on the Bank for discount, it is almost uni- 
versally a proof that the Bank is discounting at a 
rate somewhat below that charged by other 
Bankers and capitalists. If the Bank were not at 
that moment to raise its rate, it would be ad- 
vancing money below the market rate ; and whilst 
this rate was going on increasing elsewhere, the 
demands on the Bank would continue to increase 
until all its available resources were gone. So 
long as the Bank will continue to lend below the 
market rate, so long it must naturally attract every 
borrower in the country; but it has been said. 
What is the use of this large capital if it be not 
possible to make it available at such moments ? 
I have already stated what I consider to be the 
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use of the capital of the Bank; but admitting 
that it were prudent to make this capital service- 
able to relieve moments of monetary pressure, I 
contend that it could not be so made merely on an 
emergency. Either a certain portion of the capital 
must be set apart for use on these extraordinary 
occasions, or it must be taken out of its normal 
investments at certain moments, and converted 
into cash, to be used for such particular pur- 
pose. It is of great importance in transacting 
the business of discounting Bills of Exchange, 
that the credit and character of all persons whose 
names generally appear in such documents should 
be well known ; and how can this knowledge be 
attained except by having their names constantly 
brought under the notice of the Bank ? It is most 
essential to the good management and successful 
conduct of a business of this nature, that it should 
be carried on regularly and constantly, and, to as 
great a degree as possible, uniformly. This can 
only be done with safety by the experience of 
those who are constantly attending to it, and the 
business would be greatly interfered with if, as I 
said before, it were carried on spasmodically, or at 
uncertain intervals. Again, when the pressure 
was over, if the money no longer required in that 
kind of investment were returned to its former 
investments, it would be always a losing business, 
as far as the realisation and re-investment of that 
part of the capital. Once more, a large amount 
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of money can never be permanently and constantly 
employed in discounting Bills of Exchange, unless 
the Bank is ready to alter its price or rate in 
accordance with the fluctuations of the market, — 
to raise it at all times to the highest, or to lower 
it at all times to the lowest, point at which other 
capitalists may consider it worth while to invest 
their money in Bills of Exchange. This would 
necessitate a constant, frequently a daily, variation 
in the rate, to which some may not object, but I 
doubt whether such action would be generally 
approved. 

Many persons say they do not desire to see these 
constant variations, and that they would be to a 
considerable extent avoided if the Bank were not 
so impatient at any and every increase of its 
reserve. They do not, in short, so much object to 
raising as to lowering the rate. If the Bank were 
to allow its reserve to accumulate, the time they 
say would soon arrive when the demand for 
its use would return. I cannot beUeve that 
any such system would answer; it would be 
against all principles of sound Banking for the 
Bank to leave its deposits unemployed, because 
it imagined it could name some arbitrary date 
at which they might safely be invested in good 
Banking securities. 

It ought never to be forgotten that for the Bank 
to remain quiet (as it is called) may be, at par- 
ticular times, quite as great an interference with 
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the ordinary action of the Money Market, as to 
make any extraordinary move in its rate of 
discount. 

One other course might be suggested, and that 
would be to keep a certain sum unemployed on 
all ordinary occasions, and only to make use of it 
on extraordinary emergencies. Thus, keeping say 
one-third of ordinary deposits as a reserve, there 
would still be this additional sum to make use of 
in times of panic, or to prevent panics; but if 
the accounts were published, it would, of course, 
be known that this extraordinary reserve was in 
hand, and there would be no apparently urgent 
necessity for raising the rate of interest even 
though the ordinary reserve of one-third were 
materially diminished. But who is to be the 
judge of the moment when this additional re- 
serve should be brought out or made use of, 
and what test would there be of its being lent 
at the fuU market rate of interest, when the 
Bank had continued its rate for some time 
at too low a figure, as proved by the unusual 
demand for ready money ? This demand might 
for several days, and even weeks, have been 
in excess of the supply, and yet the Bank had 
not raised the price at which it was parting with 
that very ready money which was so much 
wanted. Under no possible circumstances can it 
be a safe proceeding for the Bank to continue to 
lend money below the market rate. 
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But whatever change were made in the mode 
of investment of its capital, the evil would still 
exist of allowing, or giving the public any reason- 
able ground for supposing, that the Bank of 
England has any power to prevent monetary 
difficulties if the Banking and mercantile 
community wiU allow their own ready money 
to be exhausted, and then depend on the Bank 
to supply their deficiency. The mercantile and 
Banking community must be undeceived in the 
idea that promises to pay at a future date 
pan be converted into an immediate payment 
without a supply of ready money adequate for 
that purpose, and must learn that the Bank of 
England cannot by any expedient be made to 
supply that ready money beyond what, under the 
ordinary good management of a Deposit Bank, it 
can retain in reserve, and that when all that 
reserve is gone, borrowers must wait until the 
demands are met through the ordinary channels 
of supply. 

Unfortunately, this has not been the doctrine 
generally entertained in London with regard to 
the Bank of England. It has been expected to 
do, as I have already said, that which is really 
impracticable — find ready money when the demand 
has exhausted its supply; and it has been the 
desire to meet this unreasonable demand, when- 
ever it has occurred, to an imdue extent, which 
has obliged the recourse^ on three separate occ£^« 
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sions, to measures wluch would never have been 
necessary had the public really attended to the 
safe and prudent management of their own 
business. 

I am no advocate for any legislative enactments 
to try and make the trading community more 
prudent. I should be sorry to see any inter- 
ference to prevent persons overtrading or specu- 
lating. Let every one invest his own money as 
he pleases ; let every one trade on what capital 
he pleases, — ^borrow money at what rate and on 
what security he pleases ; but the trading . com- 
munity must be taught at some time or other 
that no such establishment as the Bank 
of England can provide ready money beyond 
a certain clearly-estabUshed limit, and that 
limit is the money left in their hands by their 
depositors. 

A relative of mine, 0. Poulett Thomson, many 
years since, used to say to me that nothing was 
easier to conduct than the business of a Banker, 
if he would only learn the difference between a Mort- 
gage and a Bill of Exchange. This saying may 
appear absurd, but I beUeve it is fiill of wisdom. 
It may be supposed that anybody accustomed to 
such matters must know the difference between 
a Mortgage and a Bill of Exchange, but the 
confiision easily arises, and I am convinced that 
if any one were critically to examine into the 
origin of a very large part of what are ordinarily 
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called Bills of Excliange, they would find them to 
be nothing more than Mortgages ; they may be 
promises to pay ; so, such a document is, indeed, 
provided and given with every Mortgage of land, 
but there is no ordinary provision incident to the 
document which will secure that on the date of 
the BiU becoming due, there will be assets forth- 
coming to meet it. An ordinary Bill of Exchange 
has such a provision or security : it is based on 
the transfer of capital, in some shape or other, in 
a manner which contemplates that at a fixed date 
such capital will have passed into the required 
hands, and that means will be provided to meet 
it. Even all ordinary Banking Bills are founded 
on such a supposition. It is a transfer of capital 
to be met by special provision at a particular day. 
Now, a Bill of Exchange, which I call for this 
mere explanation a Mortgage, is based on no such 
expectation. For example : — 

1st January, 1866. 
Six months after date pay to the order of 
— — £5,000, value received as per contracts. 

A. B. 
To the Bailway Company. 

This Bill, drawn by a Railway Contractor, will 
become due on the 1st July, 1866. The Railway 
Company will have no cash in hand to pay the Bill, 
unless it is able, as it intends, to raise the money 
on its debentiu*es j that is, borrow fi:om some 
capitalist to enable it to meet this engagement. 
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Sunderland, 1st January, 1866. 
Six months after date pay to the order of 

£3,500, value received in ship. 

O.D. 
To 

Shipovmers. 

The acceptors. Shipowners, intend to provide 
means for paying this Bill by mortgaging the ship. 

1st January, 1866. 
Six months after date pay to the order of 
■ £2,000, value received as per contract. 

E. F. 
To 

Builders^ 

Pimlico. 

This Bill of £2,000 is intended to be paid by 
borrowing the money from some Insurance Com- 
pany on this and other blocks of houses now 
under construction. 

Liverpool, 1st January, 1866. 
Three months affcer date pay to the order of 
— — £2,000, value in cotton, ex Victoria and 



Jupiter. 

G. H. 
To 

BroJcerSf 

Liverpool. 



The cotton here referred to is in course of ship* 
ment from America, and when it arrives, it will 
be put into the hands of the acceptors of this Bill 
of £2,000, who will then be enabled to borrow 
money from their Bankers by pledging the dock 
warrants. 

These four transactions I consider Mortgages,but 
the Bills referred to are called Bills of Exchanger 

Beady money is a most valuable thing, and 
cannot from its very essence bear interest ; every 
one is therefore constantly endeavouring to make 
it profitable and at the same time to retain its 
use as ready money, which is simply impossible. 
Turn it into whatever shape you please, it can 
never be made into more real capital than is due 
to its own intrinsic value, and it is the constant 
attempt to perform this miracle which leads to all 
sorts of confusion with respect to credit. 

The Bank of England has been long expected 
to assist in performing this miracle; and it is the 
attempt to force the Bank to do so which has 
led to the greater number of the diflSculties which 
have occurred on every occasion of monetary 
panics during the last twenty years. 

The * Economist'* newspaper has put forth 
what, in my opinion, is the most mischievous 
doctrine ever broached in the monetary or 
Banking world in this country j viz. that it is one 
of the proper functions of the Bank of England to 
keep money available at all times to supply the 
* Vide ' Economist' of 22nd September^ 1866. 
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demands of Bankers who have rendered their own 
assets unavailable. Until such a doctrine is 
repudiated by the Banking interest, the difficulty 
of pursuing any sound principle of Banking in 
London will be always very great. But I do not 
beUeve that such a doctrine as that Bankers are 
justified in relying on the Bank of England to 
Q'Ssist them in time of need is generally held by 
the Bankers in London. 

I consider it to be the undoubted duty of the 
Bank of England to hold its Banb'ng deposits 
(reserving generally about one-third in cash) 
in the most available securities ; and in the event 
of a sudden pressure in the Money Market, by 
whatever circumstance it may be caused, to bear 
its Ml share of a drain on its resources. I am 
ready to admit, however, that a general opinion 
has long prevailed that the Bank of England 
ought to be prepared to do much more than this, 
though I confess my surprise at finding an advo- 
cate for such an opinion in the * Economist.' If 
it were practicable for the Bank to retain money 
unemployed to meet such an emergency, it would 
be a very unwise thing to do so. But I contend 
that it is quite impracticable, and, if it were 
possible, it would be most inexpedient ; and I can 
only express my regret that the Bank, from a 
desire to do everything in its power to afibrd 
general assistance in times of Banking or com- 
mercial distress, should ever have acted in a way 
to encourage such an opinion. The more the 
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conduct of the afiairs of the Bank of England is 
made to assimilate to the conduct of every other 
weU-managed Bank in the United Kingdom, the 
better for the Bank and the better for the com- 
munity at large. 

On. the 11th May, 1866, the Bank was en- 
deavouring to pursue the same course which it 
had pursued on many previous occasions, by 
complying, as far as practicable, with the applica- 
tions for loans which were made to it ; and the 
result was, that the reserve, in the course of a few 
hours, was reduced to a lower point than the 
Directors would have wished. That they had 
ample means to meet all their liabiUties — ^that is, 
all their own engagements — there can be no 
possible question, as the whole of their capital 
was intact. The only question was, in what way 
could this sudden demand be met ; whether by a 
sale of securities for cash, or by endeavouring to 
meet the demand, in fact, by supplying it, taking 
care to fix such a high rate of interest as would 
prevent appUcations from those whose demands 
were not pressing, and also, by that high rate of 
interest, induce repayment as soon as the tempo- 
rary pressure should have ceased, and attract 
fresh capital to the country. 

The appUcation on the part of the public to 
the Government to permit the Bank to make use 
of a part of its issue reserve, in order to alleviate 
a very great pressure for money, having been 
granted, the Bank had no other course to pursue 
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ttan to continue to make advances, trusting to 
this abnormal borrowing power in case of need. 
But it would, surely, be a great advantage to the 
country if the necessity could be avoided for 
bringing such a pressure upon the Government or 
the Bank; and if all Bankers and merchants 
would look more to the necessity of providing 
ready money for their own wants in times of 
need, and not allow so large a part of their re- 
sources to be locked up in inconvertible securities, 
this desired result could be, if not attained, at all 
events very much promoted. 

The immediate cause of the sudden demand 
on the 11th May was, undoubtedly, the failure 
of Overend, Gumey & Oo.'s new company ; while 
the more remote cause was the large amount of 
inconvertible securities which were floating about, 
and had for some time been floating about and 
encouraged, in the market. 

When I state that the Bank charged a very 
high rate of interest for the purpose of checking 
the demand, I do not wish it to be under- 
stood that the Bank supposes that any rate of 
interest will prevent persons applying for loans 
at particular moments, and endeavouring to ob- 
tain ready money to enable them to meet their 
own absolute necessities. The rate of interest they 
may be called upon to pay under such pressing 
circumstances is almost a matter of indifference. 
The Bank, also, knows that there may be moments 
of sudden alarm, when no one is willing to part 
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with ready money on any terms whatever. No 
prudence will prevent a man in business from 
incurring tlie risk of suflFering on such occasions. 
But it is not the less important to try and 
convince everybody that on such extraordinary 
occasions it is time alone which will affect the 
cure, and that under no circumstances should any 
attempt be made to allow the Bank to part with 
that portion of its bulUon which is most wisely set 
apart for the protection of its Bank Notes. 

I have alluded to the prevailing opinion that, 
by some management or other (though what that 
management should be no one has yet defined), 
the Bank of England might have the power, 
which the * Economist ' thinks desirable, of 
coming to the rescue whenever any financial diffi- 
culty may arise; and especially that good Bills 
of Exchange — that is. Bills of an undoubted cha- 
racter — ought at all times to be discountable at the 
Bank of England. One of the grounds alleged 
as a reason why this should be the case has 
been the pubUc character of the institution of 
the Bank. Supposing that this reason had any 
sound basis, it does not appear to have occurred 
to those who advocate the right of holders of 
Bills of Exchange to claim ready money fi:om 
the Bank in exchange for future engagements, 
that there are many other parties in England 
who are engaged in carrying on works of great 
public importance who might equally put in their 

claim to be as much considered as holders of Bills 

3 
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of Exchange. Why should not contractors for 
pubUc works, railway companies and railway con- 
tractors, ship-builders and ship-owners, house- 
holders and house-builders, dock companies, and 
a host of others, all carrying on business in 
which the country at large is deeply interested, 
and last of all, the much-maligned agricultural 
interest, be equally entitled to benefit by any 
favours for which the public have a right to 
look from such an institution as the Bank of 
England ? It should not be forgotten, in con- 
sidering this subject in aU its bearings, that the 
amount of ready money, or even to use the larger 
expression, of floating capital, in the country at 
any one moment is a fixed quantity ; whatever 
part is taken or appropriated, to the use of any 
one class, is so much abstracted from all others, 
or at least from some one of the others ; what is 
really asked for by the advocates of the right of 
the holders of Bills of Exchange to have their 
bills at aU times discounted at the Bank of 
England is, that one class in the country shall be 
benefited at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. 

It has been asserted, and very much credited, I 
believe, by many persons, that if the Act of 1844 
had not been in existence, by which Act the 
accounts of the Bank of England are pubUshed 
weekly in a particular form — I mean, had the 
Bank's weekly pubUcation been in the form used 
previous to 1844 — the panic of May, 1866, would, 
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probably, not have occurred ; and even had there 

been a slight monetary pressure, it would never 

have assumed such formidable proportions, nor 

would the Bank rate of interest ever have reached 

10 per cent. Before I attempt to show the fallacy 

or probable error of such an assertion, I must 

again remind my readers that had the Act of 1844 

not been in existence, there is no probability, 

reasoning from analogy, that in the beginning of 

May, 1866, the bullion in the Bank would have 

stood at an amount exceeding 13 million pounds. 

Assuming, however, that the bullion would 

have been the same on the 9th 

May, 1866, viz. . . . £13,156,140 

And the deposits . . . 19,297,363 

And the securities . • . 32,185,470 

the accounts, if published in the old form, would 

have read thus : — 

Liabilities. 

Circulation and post bills . . £22,806,659 

PubUc deposits .... 5,781,826 

Private „ .... 13,515,537 



£42,104,022 
Assets. 

Securities £32,185,470 

Coin and bullion .... 13,156,140 



£45,341,610 

Balance of assets above liabilities, £3,237,588| 
being the amount of rest. 
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No one, I presume, will contend that the Act 
of 1844 had anything to do with the failure of 
Overend, Gurney & Oo.'s Limited Company, or 
with the general alarm in the monetary world 
consequent on that event. London and Country 
Bankers, and others who had money deposited 
with that Joint-Stock Company, would naturally 
on its failure have sought means to provide them- 
selves with available resources to at least as great 
an extent as their deposits at Overend, Gurney & 
Co.'s, where they had beUeved them to be always 
available at fixed but generally short notice ; yet 
there can be no doubt but that all prudent per- 
sons did or would have wished to do much more 
than this — anticipating, at all events, the pro- 
bability of further disasters, every one would 
have been glad, irrespective of any little loss 
of interest, to have had as much ready money 
at his command as possible. Ready money 
means Bank Notes. But how were these Bank 
Notes to be obtained from the Bank of Eng- 
land? In only one of three ways: — 1st. 
By withdrawing deposits, if there were any 
at the Bank of England. 2ndly. By selling 
goods or securities for cash, and thus obtain- 
ing the command of Bank Notes. 3rdly. By 
sending Bills of Exchange to the Bank for dis- 
count; or by obtaiaiag loans from the Bank 
on any security which it would be willing to 
accept. 
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The first of these three modes would not at 
all have answered their purpose. If they 
had had Deposit accounts at the Bank 
of England, they would rather have 
added to than diminished them. No 
one, or scarcely any one, was at all 
alarmed that their money would not be 
safe in the care of the Bank. 

2ndly. The sale of goods or securities for 
cash was, if not impossible, at least 
extremely difficult at such a moment. 
Sales could certainly not have been 
made for cash except at a considerable 
sacrifice. 

3rdly. The alternative of sending Bills into 
the Bank of England was therefore very 
naturally and very generally adopted, 
at least by those who had Bills of 
Exchange in their possession. 

Such being the case, and such being the state 
of the accounts, would the Bank have been justi- 
fied for one moment in lending money at the 
same rate of interest as before this event had 
occurred ? and if any one wiU take the trouble 
of following the weekly accounts as they^would 
have been published in the old form — i. e. in 
the form required before 1844, from that time 
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forward — ^he will see that under no form of 
publication of accounts could the pubho, or 
would the public before 1844, have been satisfied 
if they had known that the Bank was con- 
tinuing to lend money otherwise than at a very 
high rate of interest. 

I give in a note at foot the state of the Bank * 
accounts under the old form as they would have 
appeared on the 30th May and 4th July, and 
from these it is evident that the Bank took the 
very earUest opportunity to reduce its rate of 
interest; and an examination of the subsequent 
accounts will show how, at the times chosen for 
farther reductions, these changes were only justifi- 
able by the altered position of the accounts, and 
by the state of the Foreign Exchanges. Even at 
the moment of the first reduction from 10 to 8 



Circulation, in- 
cluding B. P. 
Bills. . . . 

Public deposits . 

Private do. . . 



• 30tli May, 1866. 



£26,562,525 

6,188,512 

20,467,079 

£53,218,116 



Securities . . . 
Coin and bullion 



Best 



£44,759,100 
11,878,775 

£56,637,875 
3,419,759 

£53,218,116 



Circulation, in- 
cluding B. P. 
Bills .... 

Public deposits . 

Private do. . . 



4th JxTLY, 1866. 



£26,497,624 

6,800,251 

19,939,607 

£53,237,482 



Securities . . . 
Coin and bullion 



Best 



£41,974,676 
14,876,945 

£56,851,621 
3,614,139 

£53,237,482 
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per cent, on the 16th August, the step was more 
justifiable on account of the state of the Foreign 
Exchanges, and the evident " set in " of the im- 
port of bullion, than from the actual reserve in 
the Bank. It would have been a great error, at 
least in the opinion of a large number of persons, 
for the Bank to have lowered its rate whilst there 
was any considerable risk of having speedily 
to raise it. The result of the high rate of interest 
was to attract foreign capital to this country. 
The effect was certainly not so rapid as that which 
has been produced on former similar occasions, 
probably because the real evil, or the germ of the 
disease, was more deeply rooted than on any 
former occasion ; but it was produced at last, and 
I cannot believe there is the smallest reason for 
supposing that had the Act of 1844 not been in 
existence, the rate of interest would have been 
lower; in my opinion it would have been much 
higher. 

I have now endeavoured to show— 

1. That the action of the Bank, as connected 
with the issue of Bank Notes, is merely 
mechanical, and that the Directors have 
no power of increasing or diminishing the 
amount that may at any time be required 
for circulatiou. 
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2. That the amount of such Bank Note issues 

in circulation is practically unUmited ; that 
is, it is only limited by the total amount 
of gold in the world. 

3. That the privilege of issuiog Bank Notes in 

lieu of coin ought only to be granted under 
the direct supervision of the State> — the 
Legislature taking care that no Bank Notes 
shall be issued without due care being 
taken for securing their payment. 

4. That the Bank cannot deviate from the sound 

principle of Banking without running great 
risk of serious injury to its own position, 
and great risk of injury to the Banking 
and commercial public. 

5. That the only way to avoid, or, at all events, 

to diminish, the evils of financial panics, 
is by prudence on the part of the trading 
community in retaining a certain part of 
their property in reiady money, — ^which is 
the word I have used generally, as more 
intelUgible than available capital, — and that 
this certain part must be proportionably 
large, according to the extent of their 
operations. 
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6. That such reserve of ready money cannot 
be kept by the Bank of England to an 
extent, or in a manner, which will supply 
the necessity for due reserves by Bankers 
and other traders. 

And, generally, that the cause of all mone- 
tary panics is. the undue locking-up of 
capital which ought to have been kept 
more available and more easily convertible. 

I have extended these remarks to a greater 
length than I had intended ; but I have endea- 
voured to confine them to those points, in relation 
to the general subject of Banking and Currency, 
with which the Bank of England has been so 
much connected. The abstract subject is one 
which has engaged the attention of so many able 
writers, that I should feel it to be presumptuous 
were I to attempt to throw fresh light upon it. 
To those, however, who may take any interest in 
it, I cannot forbear to recommend the perusal of 
the two articles in the * Revue des deux Mondes,* 
of 15th August and 1st September, 1866, written 
by Mr. Wolowski, who is a complete master of 
the subject, and has shown in those articles 
how fully he appreciates the advantages of the 
English Bank Act of 1844. I would also call 
attention to a memorial from the Bristol Chamber 
of Commerce, addressed to the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, which was printed in the * Economist * 
of 20th October, 1866. And lastly, I would 
suggest the perusal of the Debate in the House 
of Commons of 31st July, 1866, on the motion, 
by Mr. Watkin, for an inquiry into the state of 
the Currency, Banking, &o., and especially to 
the able speeches of Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Fawcett, and Mr. Hubbard. 
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Banking is trading in and with money— buying, 
selling, exchanging, receiving, and paying money 
— not money's worth, not goods, but money in 
some shape or form — ^that medium which is used 
in all civiUsed societies for denoting a certain 
exchangeable value, and thus rendering as simple 
and as easy as possible the mutual exchange of 
all the commodities required for the use of man- 
kind. 

In considering the advantage and economy 
derived by society from a system of Banking, it is, 
I think, of essential importance to bear in mind 
this very general definition, because it is by no 
means unfrequently supposed that Bankers possess 
great powers of adding to the existing wealth of 



the country by augmenting its capital — ^powers 
which cannot properly be attributed to them with- 
out a risk of leading to much confusion of ideas on 
the subject of capital. I would take this opportu- 
nity of stating what I mean when I use this word 
* capital,' and at the same time explain in what way 
I shall use the word * currency/ The first I shall 
use as meaning any and every kind of accumu- 
lation of useful and exchangeable property ; and 
the second I shall use as meaning money in its 
ordinary sense, whether Bank Notes or coin of gold 
or silver. I do not wish it to be understood that I 
consider as unimportant a discussion as to what 
ought to be the precise definition of either of these 
words, or whether they are clearly explained by 
Mr. Mill or other eminent writers on this subject, 
but I give these two general explanations of my 
own meaning, as believing them to be sufficient 
with reference to the more immediate object for 
our consideration to-day, 

I have already said that Banks are supposed to 
have a power of creating capital. Because Bankers 
are constantly making loans of capital, or of credit, 
which is very fi^equently used as a substitute for 
capital, they are therefore very frequently sup- 
posed to be able to create it, and that by the loans 
they may make, or by the credit they may give, 
they are thereby adding to the existing stock of 
capital in the country. Now it should always be 
borne in mind that no fresh capital can be obtained 
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by any country, excepting from the same source 
from whicli all capital is originally derived, namely, 
the excess of income, or production, or acquisition, 
over consumption or expenditure. 

In a primitive state of society, where the com- 
munity consumes immediately, or presently, all 
the produce of its labour, there can be no such 
thing as capital. All the community may be in a 
happy and comfortable condition, but so long as 
this state of things continues, it never can be 
possessed of capital. When, however, the same 
community, or any part of it, desires and finds 
it possible to lay by a part of its produce, that is, to 
consume less than it produces, such surplus 
becomes capital ; and assuming that such surplus 
is of a nature either fit for future consumption, or 
exchangeable for other goods, it is then found to 
be capital available for reproduction ; but without 
possessing either of these two last-named quaUties, 
no matter how large the stock of goods or gold, 
it is valueless. Having mentioned gold, I will 
merely here say, with reference to that particular 
commodity, that I know of no other metal which 
can be accumulated with less general capacity for 
usefulness than gold. It certainly possesses 
some merit as an article of merchandise, but if its 
use for coinage be set aside, I believe that it is the 
least useful of any metal or mineral production. 
Now, until the process I have endeavoured to 
describe has produced some accumulation of 
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property, wbich I call capital, no such trade as that 
of a Banker can be required. If there were no 
sncli thing practicable as the exchange of goods, no 
Bank would be found wanting to facilitate such 
exchange. Nor do I belieye that the trade of a 
Banker can be found to have existed before money 
was used as a general medium of exchange. 

Referring to a recent publication of Mr. McGul- 
loch on Banking, I will begpermission to read the 
following extract : — 

" The business of Banking was not iotroduced 
into London till the seventeenth century. It was 
at first conducted by the goldsmiths, who lent the 
money lodged in their hands for securily to 
Government and individuals. In the course of 
time the business came to be conducted by houses 
who confined themselves to it only, and nearly in 
the mode in which we now find it. The trade or 
business of a Banker has probably existed id all 
civilised countries in aU ages. The Bankers of 
Greece and Rome exercised nearly the same fimc- 
tions as those of the present day, except that they 
do not appear to have issued notes. They received 
money on deposit, to be repaid on demands made 
by cheques or orders, or at some stipulated period, 
sometimes paying interest for it, and sometimes 
not. Their profits arose from their lending the 
balance at their disposal at higher rates of interest 
than they allowed the depositors. They were also 
extensively employed in valuing and exchanging 
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foreign moneys for those of Athens, CorintH, 
Eome, &c., and in negotiating Bills of Exchange. 
In general they were highly esteemed, and great 
confidence was placed in their integrity. The rate 
of interest charged by the Bankers was sometimes 
very high, but that was not a consequence, as 
alleged, of their rapacity, but of the defective 
state of the law, which, as it gave every facility to 
debtors disposed to evade payment of their debts, 
obUged the Bankers to guarantee themselves by 
charging a proportionately high rate of interest. 
In modern times the business of Banking and 
exchange was, for a while, almost entirely en- 
grossed by the Jews and the Lombards of Italy." 
It thus ^appears that in every country where 
money was in use, there the trade of Banking 
seemed to follow as a natural consequence. Ac- 
cording to the commonest principles of the 
economy resulting from division of labour, where- 
ever money came into general use, there Banking 
became a common trade, in the same way as the 
trades of butchers and bakers, all found equally 
useful in their respective ways for the distribution 
of articles of consumption in the most easy and in 
the most economical manner* Banking was the 
channel into which money passed almost as an 
article of commerce, — the mode by which the 
money, not immediately required by one indi- 
vidual, found its way to be used by another : the 
Banker thus appearing to act, and really acting, in 
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tKe double capacity of borrower and lender ; but 
in neither case was lie a creator, but a mere dis- 
tributor of capital, any more than the baker or the 
butcher performed any other functions than that 
of distributing the articles in which they respec- 
tively dealt, and thus contributing to the general 
wealth of the community by the economy of time 
and money effected by this general system. Thus 
if twenty individuals each required a capital of 
£1,000, and an occupation of thirty days' labour to 
enable them to carry on any certain amount of 
business without employing the services of Bankers, 
butchers, or bakers, and after the establishment 
of these trades the same individuals found that 
they could effect the same amount of business 
with capitals of £500 each, and with an employ- 
ment of only twenty days' labour, there would be a 
saving to the community of £10,000 capital and 
ten days' labour, both available for reproduction or 
profitable use in some other mode. But I must 
again remind you that in all these cases neither 
Bankers, butchers, nor bakers were the creators of 
capital ; they were merely the economic agencies 
for the saving of capital already in existence, and 
rendered thereby capable of being again more 
rapidly brought into use^ for purposes of reproduce 
tion. But here, perhaps, some of my friends may 
be disposed to say, " Oh, we understand all this 
very well when you are alluding to the business 
of a Banker merely as a receiver of deposits and 
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payer of money belonging to other individuals, 
but surely the same remark is not applicable to a 
Banker who makes and issues Bank Notes ; the 
Banker who is able to keep out an issue of £10,000 
of Bank Notes in a district where scarcely a Bank 
Note was to be seen previously, has surely created 
an additional working capital of £10,000." As 
some idea of this nature is by no means an un- 
common one, I must beg your attention for a few 
minutes whilst we consider this branch of our 
subject somewhat carefully. In the first place', 
let us try and find out how a Banker is able 
to issue and keep in circulation an amount of 
£10,000 of Bank Notes. He may discount BiUs 
of Exchange, that is, he may substitute his own 
Promissory Notes for Promissory Notes or Bills 
of Exchange, both of which are engagements 
to pay so much money at a distant or deferred 
period ; or he may buy goods, that is, obtain the 
goods or property of some one else, and give 
his own promise to pay whenever called upon 
for that purpose ; or he may make loans in his 
own notes, that is, give his own promises to pay 
on demand in a manner which will enable the 
borrower to obtain capital or goods from some 
one else. In the second place, a Banker can hardly 
succeed in persuading people to hold, as if they 
were holding gold, his Promissory or Bank Notes, 
unless it is generally supposed that he is a man of 
property, or, in other words, possessed of capital ; 

4 
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but in none of the ways I have pointed out just 
now does he augment that capital which he 
already possesses, although all of them may be 
modes by which he may be enabled to make a 
very profitable use of it, and, consequently, if he 
is a provident man, may enable him to become a 
richer one. The Bill of Exchange which the 
Banker has obtained by discounting is not capital, 
it is merely a bit of paper promising to pay an 
acknowledged debt at some future period. The 
loan of Bank Notes he may make is not capital, it 
is merely a promise to pay. The goods he may 
buy, or enable some one else to buy, are not neces- 
sarily more valuable by this operation of purchase, 
and therefore with respect to them there is no 
increase of capital. Investigate the question in 
what way you like, you will, I am sure, come at 
last to the conclusion, that no issue of Bank Notes 
is an increase of capital, although by their means, 
as well as by a great variety of other Banking 
expedients, the transfer of capital is greatly facili- 
tated, and thereby great convenience and great 
economy ensues ; and here let me again give you a 
quotation from Mr. McCulloch's work, to which I 
have already referred, and I give this extract in 
support of the opinion I have just expressed : — 

" Though Banks afford a valuable assistance in 
the collection and distribution of capital, it must 
not be supposed, as is often done, that they have 
any direct influence over its formation. That is 
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the joint effort of industry and economy — the 
former in producing convenient and desirable 
articles, and the latter in saving and preserving 
them for future use. Credit is neither more nor 
less than the transfer of money or other valuable 
produce from one set of individuals called lenders, 
to another set called borrowers — a transfer which 
is greatly facilitated by the establishment of Banks. 
And as there can be no reasonable doubt that 
those who borrow have, in the majority of 
instances, better means of employing capital with 
advantage than those by whom it is lent, its trans- 
ference from the one to the other will, in so far 
as this presumption is realised, be publicly advan- 
tageous. But this is the entire extent of the 
beneficial influence of what is called credit ; and 
when it happens, as is too often the case, to 
divert capital into the pockets of knaves and 
gamblers, it is disadvantageous. No doubt we 
frequently hear of great undertakings being 
carried on by means of credit; but such state- 
ments are entirely false and misleading. They will, 
indeed, be uniformly found, when analysed, to 
mean only that the undertakings are carried on 
by means of borrowed capital. Credit is impotent 
to produce anything whatever. It is, in fact, a 
mere name for the trust reposed by a lender in a 
borrower. To call it capital is as much an abuse 
of language as it would be to call weight colour, 
or colour weight. It may transfer money or pro- 
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duce from A to B, or from C to D, but that is all 
that it either does or can do. When credit is said 
to be high, nothing is really meant save that those 
who have money or capital to lend have great 
confidence in the borrowers, and conversely when 
credit is said to be low." 

Before proceeding further, I should like to 
quaUfy, for fear of being misunderstood, what I 
asserted about a Bank not adding to the capital of 
the country by issuing notes. If the Banker can 
induce people to take his notes, and they are not 
speedily brought back to him for payment, he is 
able, undoubtedly, to employ a certain portion of 
his own capital, or of the capital of others which 
he may have received in exchange for his notes, 
in some reproductive manner ; and to that extent 
he will really have obtained the use of fresh 
capital, or rather be enabled to employ capital 
profitably, instead of unprofitably. The less 
money which may be required to be kept for 
use in a country, the greater the amount of 
capital which may be kept in a reproducing 
state, for all money is unproductive capital. 
This last assertion may perhaps appear some- 
what striking and questionable. I will, therefore, 
again ask your permission, as I did a short time 
back, to consider the matter with a little atten- 
tion; and, in order more clearly to explain my 
meaning, I would call to your recollection the 
way in which money is first brought into circu- 
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lation or use. We all know that, in the earlier 
stages of society, little or no money could have 
been required ; by degrees — as surplus means 
above expenditure, with a power of using or 
exchanging that surplus, created capital ; and 
barter, or exchange of one description of goods 
for another description, began to be in common 
use — a defined standard as a medium of exchange 
was found highly desirable: bartering without 
some such medium was a troublesome and expen- 
sive process. When goods, however, were first 
sold or exchanged for money, if the seller who 
found himself thus possessed of money in ex- 
change for goods sold, entered into another trans- 
action immediately, by which he paid away all the 
money he had previously obtained, he found him- 
self in his original predicament of being without 
money, although he might be largely possessed of 
other property; and, in order to avoid this in 
future, and to enable him to carry on his trade 
more conveniently, he put by a certain amount 
of money, which he may have placed in the hands 
of a Banker, if he liked, for safe custody ; but 
whether in his own possession, or in that of his 
Bankers, so long as it remained in the shape of 
coin, however important to him to possess it, it was 
perfectly unproductive. Now, if I have made my- 
self intelligible in thus endeavouring to explain 
my meaning, you will, I think, agree with me 
that gold and silver, when in the shape of coin or 
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money, is unproductive capital, and, therefore, the 
less there is of it lying in that state, the more 
advantageously the capital of the country may be 
used. I say particularly may be, for I should be 
very sorry to be supposed to undervalue the im- 
portance of having a large stock of this, though 
unprofitable, capital at all times in the country. 
Without at all undervaluing the advantages of the 
greatest extension of Banking expedients (which 
are all of them founded on the principle of 
credit), I am quite convinced that we should pur- 
chase them all a great deal too dearly if we ever 
allowed such an extension of credit, either through 
Bank Notes not based upon necessity to pay them 
immediately on demand in gold, or any Banking 
expedient to be accepted as a substitute for a 
commodity like gold, which is of well-known 
value in every part of the globe. I hold it, how- 
ever, to be quite consistent with this principle to 
resort to expedients by which much less capital is 
allowed to remain in this unproductive or dormant 
state than would be the case if Banks did not 
exist to facihtate commerce by the rapid distri- 
butions of capital, whereby all parties are greatly 
benefited throughout the country. And now, 
having dwelt perhaps at a greater length than 
was necessary on what a Banker cannot do, let us 
turn our consideration to the question of what he 
can do, and how all this economy and utility is 
brought about. 
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The great objects effected by Banking, at least 
certainly as carried on in this country, are to 
promote economy of capital, and to afford con- 
venience for carrying on our daily transactions 
between man and man. And let it not be sup- 
posed that it is a trade beneficial alone to the 
richer part of the community, who have money 
more frequently, and in larger amounts, passing 
through their hands. There is not a man in this 
country, however poor, who is not interested in 
this question ; every tradesman is able to carry 
on his business with greater economy, and to 
trade on smaller, because on well-ascertained or 
rather on more reliable profits, by the facilities 
afforded through Banking in the purchase of the 
material from which he makes, by labour, an 
article generally required by all classes. The 
dealer in cattle, in wool, in coals, in wood, — in 
short, everything, — finds additional facilities for 
carrying on his trade, either afforded directly or 
indirectly by Banking ; and the poorest man is 
enabled, from the same cause, though perhaps 
somewhat more indirectly to appearance, to obtain 
the articles he must purchase in the most easy 
and economical manner. If this is not very per- 
ceptible to the comprehension of every one I am 
addressing, let him only think what would be the 
injurious alteration that would affect every de- 
scription of trade if we were compelled to resort 
like our ancestors to a system of barter, exchanging 
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directly goods for goods ; — or even under a system 
without credit, by which every man was compelled 
to keep by him money to pay for all that he might 
find necessary for the supply of his daily wants. 
However general may have been the use of Banking 
as a trade amongst the ancients, I do not believe 
that the separate trade of a Banker was in exist- 
ence before the beginning of the last century. It is 
true that the Bank of England commenced business 
under a Royal Charter from King William III. in 
1694, but it was then principally used, both at its 
commencement, and for many years subsequently, 
for Government purposes. It was not until the 
middle of the last century, or about 100 years 
since, that it assumed or performed any important 
part, as it now does, in facilitating operations of 
trade of all kinds in this country. I think that I 
can hardly afford you a better illustration of the 
essential use of the trade of Banking than by 
showing you what is done in the largest Banking 
establishment in England, reminding you that 
what is going on daily at the Bank of England is 
merely a concentration of what is going on to a 
less extent in every town, and in almost every 
village, in England. The increase of business of 
this nature is strongly marked by the fact, that 
whereas in the year 1750 — I believe that is the 
year I have taken note of — the average daily 
receipts at the Banking department of the Bank of 
England were about £180^000, 1 fiud that in the 
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year 1857, in the same department, the average 
daUy receipts were about £3,500,000 ; and I have 
no reason to doubt that the Banking business 
throughout the whole country has increased in a 
like proportion. Now, let me endeavour to describe 
the nature of the general business carried on at 
the Bank of England. The business may be con- 
sidered as of a three-fold nature, and every one of 
these three parts might be again sub-divided, but 
I will consider them as consisting of three great 
departments : — 

1st. That of the management of the National 
Debt. 

2nd. Issue of Bank Notes. 

3rd. Government and Private Banking. 

I hope I shall not weary you if I describe the 
business of each of these three departments in 
detail. First, then, the management of the 
National Debt. No one would be willing to lend 
money to a Government without either a positive 
engagement for the repayment at a j&xed time, or 
without an easy and weU-adapted arrangement by 
which the lender could transfer the engagement, 
of whatever nature it might be, either for payment 
of principal or interest, or both, to any one willing 
to purchase it of him, and thus obtain a return of 
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his money, if he required it, or of so much of it 
as the engagement of the Government to pay a 
certain fixed rate of interest might be considered 
to be worth at the time he might wish to realise 
or sell. For this reason it has always been made 
a condition in every loan obtained by the Govern- 
ment that such facilities should be given to the 
lenders, or what has been commonly called the 
takers of the loans ; and in this country it has 
been required as a condition in every loan made 
by our Government, that the same shall always be 
transferable, and that the dividends or interest 
shall always be paid half-yearly at the Bank of 
England; and the certainty of the fulfilment of 
this condition has been one of the elements which 
has rendered the Government Stocks of this 
country at all times a favourite security for invest- 
ment. I am not stating this as a ground of peculiar 
merit due to the Bank of England ; had that estab- 
lishment not been formed, doubtless some other 
similar machinery would have been contrived by 
the Government, or it would not have been able to 
borrow money on such favorable terms. But I 
think, from what I am now about to state, you will 
easily see that the present service rendered by Bank 
agency in this way is no unimportant one. The 
whole amount of the National Debt of the United 
Kingdom is £730,986,800. Now, this is sub- 
divisible into any number of accounts, with only 
one limit — that no one is allowed to have a smaller 
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account than the amount of one penny ; but with 
this sole hmitation, any person whose name has 
once been inscribed in the Bank books may sell 
all, or any part, at almost any time, and can 
immediately, without any charge being made to 
either seller or buyer by the Bank, transfer it to 
as many different people as he may have chosen 
to deal with through his stockbroker. The intro- 
duction of this stockbroker is only necessary to 
give some security to the Bank as to the person 
being really the party he may represent himself 
to be, or, in other words, merely to prevent firaud. 
Now, of these accounts on which dividends are paid 
half-yearly, there were, the last time I inquired on 
the subject, about 214,000 ; but if more persons 
desired to invest their money in these securities, 
there is no reason why the number of stock 
accounts might not be multiplied ten-fold. No 
matter how many the separate accounts, the Bank 
is bound to keep them without any increase of 
payment from the Government; and on every 
account a separate order, or what is there called a 
"warrant," is made out every half-year for the 
payment of dividend, from which a separate de- 
duction has to be made for Income-tax, which 
latter the Bank pays over in one gross sum, at each 
half-yearly payment of dividends, to the Govern- 
ment. The dividends are paid to anybody applying 
one day after the days on which they become 
nominally due ; this one day being reserved for 
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delivering dividend warrants, for which the stock- 
holders have given powers of attorney to their 
bankers or agents in London, who in this way- 
receive out of the present number of 214,000 
accounts the dividends on about 180,000 ; and all 
these dividends so received by Bankers and others 
are transmitted or advised, on the same day on 
which they are paid by the Bank, by that night's 
post to all their customers ; so that on the same 
day every stockholder in Great Britain may either 
receive his own dividend on his own stock, or he 
will hear that his Banker has received it, and has 
either transmitted him the amount, or followed 
some other direction as to its appropriation. And 
now I think that you would be puzzled to contrive 
any other kind of machinery than a Bank by which 
all this facility for receipt of dividends, and for 
transfer of stock, could be managed. I ought to 
add that the title to every particle of stock is given 
on the responsibility of the Bank ; and although 
it were transferred under a forged power of 
attorney, no question can ever arise affecting the 
right or title of the holder when once the stock 
has passed into his name ; and when I also say in 
addition, that it is a very rare occurrence for an 
error of one penny to arise in the whole number 
of transfers made, and dividends paid, by a vast 
number of clerks throughout a whole year, I think 
you will be willing to admit that the business in 
that establishment cannot be very badly conducted. 
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I'or all this business the Bank receives a fixed 
payment from Government, which, though con- 
siderable, owing to the very large extent of the 
business required to be transacted, is, I have no 
hesitation in saying, smaller, and I beUeve con- 
siderably smaller, than it would cost the Grovern- 
ment if the same business were undertaken by 
itself. The amount paid by the Government 
to the Bank for the management of the National 
Debt is at the rate of £300 per miUion for the first 
£600,000,000, and £160 per million for the re- 
mainder. This amounts now to about £200,000 
a year. 

Department No. 2 is that of the Issue of Notes. 
The Bank issues Bank Notes to anybody bringing 
gold, or other notes requiring them to be ex- 
changed. If to parties bringing gold not coined, 
the notes are issued at the rate of £3 175. 9d. for 
every ounce of gold of standard fineness ; that is, 
being twenty-two parts out of twenty-four fine or 
pure gold, or, in other words, quite free from any 
alloy. Of the gold it thus receives in exchange 
for these Bank Notes, the Bank is 'permitted to 
invest as much as £15,000,000 in Government 
securities, and to receive the benefit of the interest; 
and all the remainder of the gold it is obliged 
to keep in its vaults ready for use when required. 
I ought to mention, that in lieu of this treasure or 
reserve being in gold, the Bank is permitted, if 
it prefers it, to hold a limited amount of silver, 
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being one^fourth part of the whole of the gold and 
gilyer. Now, of these notes, about fourteen mil- 
lions were issued last year ; I mean that number of 
separate Bank Notes, — all of which were made 
within the walls of the Bank, the paper being 
the only part made elsewhere. These Bank 
Notes are generally issued to Bankers, and in large 
amounts, most commonly in bundles containing 
500 each ; but when I tell you that every single 
Bank Note has a separate entry when issued, in a 
book kept for that purpose, and that they are 
brought into the Bank for exchange or payment 
in almost every kind of parcel, small and large, 
and that every note is, on its again returning to 
the Bank, whether it has been out one day or 
twenty years, immediately entered in its proper 
book and place, and that all these books are daily 
balanced, so that the Bank knows exactly, before 
the work of the day is closed, the total amount 
of Bank Notes for which it is liable, I think 
you will admit that No. 2 department is not in a 
very defective state. I ought to mention here 
that the Bank of England never re-issues its notes. 
As they come in they are laid aside, and kept 
seven years and then burnt. The whole number 
is not destroyed together, but at different times, 
and as many are burnt as corresponds with the 
now notes issued. The profit derived by the 
Bank in this department for the year ending 
February, 1873, was £100,419; that is, after 
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having paid £138,578 to the Government for the 
privilege of issuing notes, £60,000 in lieu of 
stamp-duty, and £184,000 for wages, rent, &c., 
the Bank receives a profit of somewhat about 
£100,000 on the transactions in this department 
of issue. 

Department No. 3 is perhaps the most important 
of all, as it comprises all the accounts kept on be- 
half of Grovernment, for which the Bank receives 
every shilling of the income of the nation, as well 
as the accounts of a large number of public and 
private mercantile and other estabUshments ; and 
here it is that the economy of Banking can be 
most fully appreciated. The whole revenue of 
the Government, arising from its daily receipts of 
customs, excise, post-ofl&ce, taxes, stamps, &c., 
&c., no matter whether received in London, Corn- 
wall, the Hebrides, or Galway, finds its way 
almost immediately into the Bank of England, 
and is thereby rendered instantly available for the 
daily demands on the State. In all these trans- 
missions scarcely a sovereign is used ; the whole 
is efibcted by purely Banking arrangements. The 
collector of the Government may require to transit 
£50,000 from Liverpool to London; but some 
private individual on the same day wants to remit 
£50,000 from London to Liverpool, through 
the Bank of England, or some other Bank; 
both transactions are carried out by the mere 
entry in books and the advice or instructions sent 
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by tlie post. The revenue is paid into the Bank 
of England at the rate of about £1,300,000 a 
week, that is, in ordinary times ; a considerable 
portion of this is allowed to accumulate to provide 
means on each quarter day for the payment of the 
dividends on the Government debt. Suddenly, on 
those days, five or six millions sterling are paid 
away by the Bank to the public ; but the difference 
as to the abundance or scarcity of money just 
before or just after the payment of this large sum 
is scarcely appreciable, so nicely do the ordinary 
operations of Banking accommodate and render 
easy all these large transfers of money. And for 
all this business the Bank receives no other 
remuneration than the use of the Government 
balances, which vary from " nil," the day after 
the payment of the dividend, until they accumu- 
late to the amount required for payment of the 
next dividend ; and if then there is not sufficient, 
the Bank is expected to advance the difference, 
which is repaid out of the next accruing revenue. 
And these remarks apply not only to the public 
Banking department, — the benefit and convenience 
are equally apparent if we look to the department 
for private Banking. In this department every 
kind of Banking business is carried on for ordinary 
private customers ; their savings may be invested 
by the Bank, and the dividend and interest of all 
kinds receivedforthem and placed to their account; 
all the property they may keep in securities will be 
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taken charge of for them, and they may keep all 
their cash and other securities in the same way as 
they would keep them at any other Banking esta- 
blishment, and with all similar convenience as to 
receipts or payments in any way that may be 
required. If a large deposit is required to be 
made on account of a railway, if large foreign 
payments are required to be made abroad by 
the transmission of gold, every facility is given, 
through the machinery of the existing system, by 
which these large transactions are daily carried 
out without causing the smallest derangement to 
the ordinary trade of the country ; or at least, if 
any derangement or inconvenience is experienced, 
it is doubtless in a very mitigated form, in con- 
sequence of the general prevalence of a good 
system of Banking throughout the country. I 
have just now been referring only to the general 
Banking arrangements or business carried on at 
the Bank of England; the same remarks are 
applicable to the particular transactions of the 
other Banking establishments in London, which, in 
their aggregate, are far, very far, larger than those 
of the Bank of England. The average amount of 
deposits of all classes at the Bank of England is 
about twenty-eight millions. The amount of 
deposits at the Joint-Stock Banks alone, in London, 
appeared, by the last general statement, consider- 
ably to exceed one himdred millions sterling ; and 
in addition to these Joint-Stock Banks, there are 
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about fifty private Banking establishments in 
London, many of them carrying on a very large 
amount of general Banking business. In no way 
that I know of can the extent of the general 
Banking business of London be better exemplified 
than by the arrangements of the clearing-house. 
To those who are unacquainted with the nature of 
the business here transacted, I would merely state 
that it is a house or large room to which almost 
all the London Bankers send daily a clerk, charged 
with all the Bills of Exchange or Cheques payable 
at any of the London Banks, and which the Bank 
sending the clerk may have received in the ordi- 
nary course of business from its customers to be 
collected and placed to their respective accounts. 
Here in this clearing-house a mutual exchange 
of all these bills and cheques takes place, and 
instead of every Banker being obliged to provide 
money throughout the day for such of them as 
might be presented at his Banking House, he has 
only to provide at the close of each day for the 
final balance that he owes, and which, through 
the arrangements of the clearing-house, is dis- 
tributed amongst the several parties to whom it is 
due. Such is the system at the clearing-house, and 
by this means, it has been stated by Mr. Babbage, 
in a pubUcation on this subject, that a settle- 
ment of accounts amounting in one year (1839) 
to £954,000,000 was eflfected by a total payment 
of £66,275,000 in Bank Notes, or by about 7 per 
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cent, of the amount which would otherwise have 
been required. So much for the Banking eco- 
nomy up to the year 1856. In that year still 
further improvement was made in the arrange- 
ments of the clearing-house. It was determined 
to settle all these balances daily between Banker 
and Banker by cheques on the Bank of England, 
and this has worked so well that the daily settle- 
ments of accounts in 1872 amounted during the 
whole year to £5,893,446,000 ; while it is esti- 
mated by Sir J. Lubbock that the amount pass- 
ing through the clearing-house this year will 
exceed £6,000,000,000 ;* and all this has been 
effected without the use or employment of one 
single Bank Note or one single sovereign. Now, 
this system of the London clearing-house is 
only a sample and exemplification in wholesale of 
what is daily occurring in detail in every part of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The daily busi- 
ness of a Banker, either in town or in country, is 
but a constant clearing or exchange of money or 
credit in some form between individuals. What 
would otherwise be done by one man wheeling 
a barrow full of bags of gold or silver to de- 
liver to another man, of whom an estate or some 
property had been bought, and the man receiving 
the gold in this way sending it in a mass, or in 
various sub-divisions, to other persons to whom 

* Yide Sir J. Lubbock's speech in the House of Commons on 
26ih March, 1873. 
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he was indebted, and so on, is now effected 
through Bankers, to be met with in Peterborough 
as well as in every town throughout Great Britain. 
No matter in what part of the kingdom a payment 
is to be made, the transmission is readily under- 
taken by any Banker as a regular part of his 
business, and at very little expense the whole 
transaction is effected, and generally by the mere 
entry in books, and, as I have before said, one or 
more letters by the post. 

The way in which money ordinarily finds its 
way into a Bank is in the shape of deposits. Such 
deposits, though at the disposition of the de- 
positor when he may desire to withdraw them, 
are nevertheless completely under the command 
of the Banker whilst they remain with him, and 
whatever profit he may derive from the use of 
so much money becomes his own, and is a clear 
gain of profit to the country, if, at least, such 
money would otherwise have been kept in an 
unproductive state in the hands of the original 
depositor. A private individual, if a landowner, 
or an owner of property of which the income is 
paid in various parts of the country, employs his 
Banker to receive all this money immediately it 
is collected, and uses it only as he may require 
it, his Banker meantime making whatever use 
of it he thinks he can safely do ; and thus, what 
one individual is doing on a small scale, is being 
repeated until the aggregate of money thus turned 
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from an unproductive to a productive state is very 
large, and constitutes one of the most important 
economical advantages derived by the country 
from our extended system of Banking — a system 
which is still capable of being expanded to a very 
great degree, and with great benefit to the com- 
munity at large. The business of a London or 
a country Banker — of a private or a Joint-Stock 
Bank — is precisely the same as to all matters of 
principle. Each and all are required to use great 
caution as to all investments of money deposited 
with them, and which may be withdrawn 
at call, that is, at the immediate will of the 
depositor, without any notice; and this is more 
especially incumbent on Bankers who allow interest 
on money deposited with them, for it may be 
reasonably supposed that persons, particularly 
those engaged in trade, and requiring the use of 
all their capital, will not leave more money in the 
hands of a Banker who allows no interest than 
the necessities of their trade require, or than they 
consider suflBcient to repay the Banker for 
the trouble they give ; whereas the Bank which 
allows interest may, and frequently does, accu- 
mulate large deposits, placed with it by per- 
sons who do not intend so to leave them perma- 
nently, but who are glad to make some interest 
until any better opportunity for employment may 
occur, and this may be very suddenly, at a 
moment when, without great care in its employ- 
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ment having been exercised by the Bank, it is not 
easy to convert the investments into cash without 
loss ; for it must always be borne in mind, that 
the very principle on which a Bank is conducted, 
that of causing economy in the use of gold and 
silver, is inconsistent with the power of converting 
all investments immediately into cash — I mean, 
of course, all at the same time. To render this 
possible would require large stores of unemployed 
capital to be kept in gold in an unproductive state ; 
and it has been shown that the great advantage 
of all Banking expedients is to render this unne- 
cessary. 

Various calculations have been made, and many 
estimates framed, to show what is the amount of 
money altogether in this country. It is very easy 
to know what is the amount of paper-money, — I 
mean Bank Notes. The nearest return of Bank 
Notes in circulation on 28th December, 1872, 
shows that the amount of all Bank Notes, of every 
description, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
was about £43,500,000 sterling; but it is by no 
means easy to obtain even an approximate state- 
ment of the amount of gold. Before a Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1867, the Governor 
of the Bank of England stated, as his opinion, 
that the amount of gold coin was from forty to 
fifty million pounds. The late Mr. Miller, Chief 
Cashier of the Bank of England, who gave a great 
deal of attention to this subject, considered that 
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it was then not less than eighty million pounds 
of gold, and about twelve million of silver. I 
incline myself (although I profess to have very 
little data on which to form an opinion) to think 
that both these gentlemen were in error, and that 
the real amount, although somewhat less than the 
calculation of Mr. Miller, is still considerably 
nearer his statement than that of Mr. Weguelin.* 
Be this, however, as it may, I feel no doubt what- 
ever that, were it not for the Banking expedients 
adopted throughout the country, at least double 
the amount of gold and silver would be required 
for the wants of the country. I would, however, 
go much further, by expressing an equally strong 
conviction, that without these Banking arrange- 
ments or expedients the trade and general pros- 
perity of the country could never have attained its 
present gigantic proportions. 

There is one point which I must not omit to 
aUude to, as having an important bearing on all 
Banking operations, and that is, the quahty of 
moral worth. This very important ingredient, 
in connection with all human actions, is not of a 
nature to be estimated by any money value ; but 
it does not, on that account, enter otherwise than 
largely into the consideration of the way in which 
Banking is carried on in this country, and I hope 
in every other country in the world. And as this is 

* It is probably now not less than £100,000,000. 
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an ingredient which every man can possess, if he 
is earnestly desirous of possessing it, I think some 
allusion to its value cannot be inappropriate in 
connection with our present discussion. 

We are all destined in this world to earn our 
bread by the sweat of our brow ; and I know 
no trade or calling in which high religious and 
moral qualities can be more sensibly appreciated 
and brought to bear for practical utility in our 
journey through life than in that of Banking. 
Let me find a man honestly striving to use his best 
talents and energies in the endeavour to discharge 
his duties to the best of his ability in that posi- 
tion of Kfe in which it has pleased God to place 
him — acting as if he were convinced that he can 
only succeed by living a life based on sound 
religious principles, which he will never violate 
for any worldly objects that may appear to 
tempt him out of his path of duty, — and I would 
infinitely prefer to deal with that man as a Banker, 
or trust him as a correspondent in business with 
the use of money, than a man of the greatest 
wealth acquired by less honest means, and acting 
as if he thought lightly of honesty and integrity. 
Honesty is a quality which many political econo- 
mists have thought deserving of at least an equal 
value as industry and credit ; and we, who are 
connected with trade, know how immeasurably 
superior it ought to be esteemed above every 
other qualification for a good man of business, 
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Tlie old adage, that "honesty is the best 
policy," should be prominently placed up in the 
office of every Banking establishment, and should 
be engraved on the mind of every one who wishes 
to obtain credit amongst capitalists. I confine 
these remarks, of course, to worldly objects ; this 
is not a place in which it is necessary for me to 
enter on such a question as honesty proceeding 
from higher motives. 

If I have carried you along with me sufficiently 
to see how the Banking trade of this countoy has 
been productive of utility and economy, you 
will, I hope, feel incHned to pardon the somewhat 
dry details into which I have been led to enter ; 
and you will also, I trust, admit that the subject 
is not altogether barren of interest to us all, and 
not undeserving the consideration of an hour in 
this room. 



The foregoing Lecture contains a brief abstract 
of the general proceedings of the Bank of England; 
and the purpose for which it was introduced was 
to afford an illustration of the advantages and 
economy to be derived from a good system of 
Banking. 

Since the Lecture was deKvered, however, 
many applications have been made to me to pro- 
cure for different friends, interested ,on public 
grounds in ^ more extended and general system 
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of Banking in other countries than England, some 
printed account of the mode in which the business 
of the Bank of England is conducted. In several 
parts of Europe the attention of Governments, 
and consequently of statesmen, is turned to this 
subject, and a knowledge of the action of the Bank 
in its separate departments is desired as an 
assistance in enabhng others to mature plans for 
improvement in their respective systems. I have 
been induced for these reasons to put on paper 
some remarks relating exclusively to the Bank of 
England, showing in what way its separate depart- 
ments are brought into unison in the general 
scheme of management, and in what way the 
detail of the business is generally conducted. Thisy 
even, is of an abstract nature, but the information 
given is far more detailed than was required in 
the Lecture to which I have alluded. The remarks 
are merely an amplification of the Lecture ; and if 
they will serve no other purpose, I venture to 
think they are worth keeping amongst our Bank 
documents, as I beUeve they may be considered as 
giving a tolerably correct account of the mode in 
which business was conducted at the Bank of 
England at the commencement of the year 1860. 

. The Bank of England was estabhshed in 1694, 
and certain privileges and immunities were 
secured to it by a Royal Charter granted by 
William III., and dated 27th July in that year. 
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During the succeeding 150 years its operations, 
whicli were considerably augmented from time to 
time, assumed greatly increased proportions. It 
is needless to recapitulate the various Acts of 
Parliament which affected its constitution until 
the celebrated Act of 1844, which regulated the 
Banking operations of the whole country, and 
prescribed the conditions in accordance with 
which the Bank is now conducted. 

Up to this period the Bank of England, as also 
private Banks with not more than six partners, 
could issue notes without restriction, whilst the 
" promise to pay " expressed upon the notes was 
guaranteed only by the desire and ability of the 
issuers to keep faith with the holders of them. 
The Act of 1844 prohibited in future all issues by 
newly-formed private or Joint-Stock Banks, and 
restricted such issues as then existed within 
certain fixed amounts. 

It is not intended to enter minutely into the 
provisions of this Act ; suffice it, that those which 
more particularly affect the constitution of the 
Bank are : — 

1st. Those which created the " Issue Depart- 
ment," by means of which the issue of 
notes is distinctly separated jfrom the 
Banking Department. 

2nd. Those limiting the issue of notes to such 
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a sum as the Bank may hold in bullion (of 
which a fourth part may be silver), in addi- 
tion to a sum of £15,000,000 issued on 
securities, whereof the debt due by the 
public to the Bank formed part. And, 

3rd. Those compelling the Bank to purchase 
any amount of gold offered to it at a certain 
fixed rate ; or, in other words, to receive in 
deposit any quantity at a certain rate in 
exchange for Bank Notes. 

The Act by this means secures, as far as possi- 
ble, that gold shall be the basis of the currency 
of the country, the circulating medium expanding 
or contracting as gold is plentiful or scarce, or as 
if it consisted of gold only ; and also acts as a 
guarantee to the general note-holder for the con- 
vertibility of his note. This last is assured by the 
special constitution of the Issue Department, 
where the right is confirmed of demanding at any 
moment coin for notes ; and, further, by the 
weekly publication of the accounts of this depart- 
ment, which explain at a glance, and in the 
simplest language, that the issue of the notes 
IS the same as the bullion of which the Bank 
is possessed in this department, and the 
£15,000,000 issued on securities. 

For the privileges in regard to the issuing of 
Bank Notes, and for exemption from duty on 
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them, the Bank yielded to Government a sum of 
£198,578 per annum. The Bank, however, 
makes no additional profit on any issue beyond 
£15,000,000. On the contrary, as its only 
remuneration is derived from the interest on the 
£15,000,000, less the annual sum allowed to 
Government, and the expense of fabricating and 
maintaining in circulation the total amount of 
the issue, it is evident that the cost of every 
note issued beyond the sum of £15,000,000 is a 
direct charge on the Bank for the benefit and 
convenience of the public. 

The Bank also acts as Banker for the State, and 
undertakes the management of the Funded Debt 
of the country. For this latter service it receives 
direct remuneration. 

The Bank at the same time transacts, on an 
extended scale and on its own account, the ordinary 
business of a London Banking establishment. 

It is intended to explain in the following ac- 
count, somewhat in detail, how the three depart- 
ments into which the Bank is thus divided are 
carried on, and brought into united action. For 
this purpose the following order will be found con- 
venient for consideration : — 

1st. Management of the National Debt. 

2nd. Issue of Bank Notes. 

3rd. Banking Department. 
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NATIONAL DEBT. 

1st. The Management of the National Debt. 

Stock Offices. — The mode in which the connec- 
tion of the Bank with the National Debt has been 
formed, can be seen in the Loan Acts which have 
from time to time been passed by the Legislature 
on the various occasions when loans have been 
contracted. A clause will be found in every Act 
to the effect that so long as the Bank of England 
continues to exist as a Corporation, books shall be 
kept in that Bank in which the name of every 
stock proprietor shall be entered. Li the first 
instances these entries are confined to the original 
subscribers to the loan, whose names are sent in 
to the Chief Cashier, to whom the instalments are 
paid, and he grants a scrip certificate for the 
amount paid, in which certificate the name, resi- 
dence, and quality of the subscribers are entered. 
This certificate is then taken to the Stock Office, 
the amount entered into the Scrip-book, and the 
certificate left with the Bank. The name and 
amount are then copied into a journal, fi'om 
which they are entered into the ledger, and the 
scrip then becomes stock, transferable at the 
pleasure of the proprietor; the whole operation 
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of converting the scrip into stock requiring but 
one day. The total of the entries in the ledgers 
will then corre^ond with the total amount of 
the specific loan. 

The ledger being now complete with the ac- 
counts of each original stockholder, and the holders 
being able to sell according as buyers appear, all 
further transactions proceed without any inter- 
ference, in the first instance, by the Bank. The 
Bank in their capacity of managers or account- 
keepers of the National Debt, neither buy nor sell, 
although as Bankers, or in their corporate capa- 
city, they may buy or sell, as may any other stock- 
holders. Buying and selling stock is carried on 
principally through the intervention of stock- 
brokers. A person wishes to buy £1,000 of a 
particular stock, say 3 per Cent. Consols ; he 
applies to his stockbroker, who deals with a 
person called a stockjobber, and having agreed as 
to the price, the broker sends to the Bank a 
transfer ticket or request to have a certain 
amount of stock transferred from the name of A, 
a seller, to B, a buyer. One of the clerks of the 
Bank, who attends to the stock transactions of 
all accounts beginning with letter A, refers to the 
ledger to see that such an amount of stock is on 
the account of A, and he then copies from the 
transfer ticket left by the broker, into a book 
called the transfer book, which consists of blank 
forms of transfer, printed according to the regu* 
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lation of the Acts of Parliament, the name into 
which the stock of A is required to be placed. 
In the meantime the broker has prepared a docu- 
ment called the stock receipt, agreeing in the 
main particulars with the entry made in the 
transfer book ; and when A comes to make the 
transfer (having previously been identified to the 
satisfaction of the Bank), he signs the book, which 
is a formal discharge to the Bank for that amount 
of stock, and the stock receipt, which is handed 
to B, the buyer, as an acknowledgment both for 
the money received in purchase of the stock, and 
a voucher that the said amount of stock has now 
become B's property. From that moment A 
ceases to have any control over that particular 
amount of stock. It is at once entered in the 
name of B, and B stands in the place of A, and 
can in like manner, on being identified, deal with 
the stock by selling to C. It matters not into 
how many accounts A may wish to transfer his 
stock ; for if, instead of selling the whole amount 
to B, he sells one half, or £100, or sixpence, the 
same operation goes on with respect to that 
particular part as if he were selling all the amount 
standing in his name. Each transfer is a perfect 
deed of conveyance, and the book is so contrived 
as to be at the same time the journal by means of 
which the entries in the ledger are posted or 
checked. If the seller of stock Hves away from 
London, and cannot or does not wish to make the 
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transfer himself, lie can give a " Power of Attorney^' 
to any person to act for him, the charge for which 
is Is. 6d., and a Government stamp of 10s. on the 
power;* but if the seller desires to make the 
transfer himself, no matter into how many ac- 
counts he may wish to subdivide his stock, the 
transfers are made without any charge whatever 
by the Bank, provided the transactions be made 
on the regular transfer days. If they take place 
on other than those days, there will be a charge 
of 2s. 6d. for each transfer. 

The transfer tickets formerly mentioned, and 
which are looked upon as the very foundation of 
all stock transactions, are scrupulously preserved 
by the Bank in a place set apart expressly for 
them, and removed from the vicinity of the stock 
ledgers. If, therefore, the ledgers should at any 
time by mischance be destroyed, the possession of 
these tickets, together with the dividend books of 
the preceding payment (copies of which will have 
been supplied to the Government), would at any 
time enable the Bank to prepare fresh ledgers. 
The process would of course involve an immense 
amount of labour and care, but stiU it could, 

* By an Act passed in 1860, the duty on Powers of Attorney 
for tlie receipt of dividends not exceeding £10 per annum, or for 
the sale of Stock not exceeding £20, was reduced to five 
shillings; and by a subsequent Act the duty on Powers of 
Attorney, for a continuous receipt of dividends on any amount, 
is reduced to five shillings, and for the receipt of one dividend 
only, to one shilling. 

6 
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and doubtless would, be successfully carried into 
operation, 

Tlie dividends on all English stock are paid 
half-yearly, either in January and July, or April 
and October ; and about five weeks before the day 
on which the dividends on any particular stock 
are payable, the books of that stock are, as re- 
gards the general purposes of transfer, closed, 
that the dividend books and the necessary warrants 
for payment may be prepared. 

The dividend books are made up by the fol- 
lowing process : — 

The name of each proprietor is entered on a 
" slip," with the capital stock belonging to him, 
the half-yearly interest, the amount to be de- 
ducted for income-tax, and the net sum payable 
after the said duty has been deducted. These slips 
are then sent to the printing office, where all the 
particulars are set up in type and stereotyped, 
forming metal plates, which are arranged in 
order; they are then printed, and eventually 
made up into volumes forming the dividend 
books. The columns appropriated to principal, 
interest, duty, and net sum being respectively 
cast up, and the total amounts of the dividend 
books added together, show the aggregate of 
stock on which dividend is payable, and the 
amount of the dividend itself. 

The dividend books having been made out and 
agreed, the warrants for the payment of the divi- 
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dend are then prepared. For every individual 
account contained in the dividend books, a warrant 
specifying the principal amount of stock and the 
interest to be paid thereon, is printed from 
metal slips in a similar manner axud order of 
arrangement as the dividend books ; and when 
the warrants have been carefully read over and 
checked against the dividend books, and are found 
to be correct, the preliminary arrangements for 
the payment of the dividends are complete. 

The preparation of the dividend books and 
dividend warrants is a work of great magnitude. 
There are from 200,000 to 220,000 holders of 
stock in the Bank, and the weight of metal 
forming the stereotype plates from which the 
dividend books and the dividend warrants are 
printed is equal to 70 tons. 

Dividend Booms. — Immediately previous to the 
first day of payment, the dividend books and the 
warrants are passed from the Transfer Offices into 
the Dividend Eooms. The books being arranged 
on the counter in alphabetical order, and the war- 
rants deposited in drawers iuside the counters, 
both are presided over by a numerous staff of 
clerks, whose duty it is to deliver the warrants to 
the stockholders as they appear to receive their 
dividends. The parties applying must name the 
amount of stock of which they may be possessed, 
and state the name, or names, in which the same 
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may be standing. If right, the applicant is re- 
quired to sign the dividend book as an acknow- 
ledgment that the dividend has been received, and 
the warrant for the amount is then handed to 
him. This he also signs, and his signature to the 
same having been attested by the clerk who is 
attending upon him, the warrant is finally handed 
over to the applicant, and fi^om that moment may 
be considered as so much money. He can pay 
the same in to his Bankers, he may pay it away as 
money, or he may at once present it at the counter 
of the Dividend Pay OflBce (which is immediately 
contiguous to the Dividend Room), and receive, 
either in notes or gold, or partly in both, the 
amount the warrant may represent.* The functions 
of the Dividend Pay Ofl&ce will be found in greater 
detail under the head of the Banking Department, 
as it is more particularly a branch of that division. 

Cheque Office, — The warrants thus paid in the 
Dividend Pay Ofl&ce are handed over, day by day, 
to the Cheque OflBce. The duty of this ofl&ce is 
to make up the amount of all the warrants passed 
to it, and see that they agree in the aggregate 
with the amount paid upon them by the Dividend 
Pay OflBce. The warrants are fi:*om time to time 
sorted into numerical order, and the principal and 

* Dividend warrants are now sent by post at the request of 
the holder of the stock, under the authority of the Act 32 & 33 Yic. 
cap. 104. In 1872, 23,416 warrants were thus sent. 
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interest of eacli warrant are entered on sheets of 
paper printed with, numbers corresponding with 
those in the warrants. When the greater part of 
any particular dividend shall have been paid, the 
total amount contained in all these sheets added 
together will be the amount already paid. The 
numbers against which no entries have been made 
will represent the warrants that have not yet been 
applied for, and those which have been drawn but 
not presented for payment. These exceptions are 
checked by reference to the warrant drawers in 
the dividend rooms and the dividend books ; and, 
thus substantiated, it is obvious that the amount 
of those already paid, those not drawn from the 
Bank, and those drawn but not paid, will make the 
gross amount of the dividend. Formerly the 
warrants relating to each particular stock, and a 
copy of the sheets above alluded to, were sent to the 
Audit Ofl&ce, Somerset House, in evidence that the 
dividends on the said stock had so far been paid.* 

Power of Attorney Office. — The powers of at- 
torney taken out for transfer and the receipt of 
dividends amount in the course of a year to about 
31,000. These are issued from the Power of 
Attorney OflBce, and the greatest care and atten- 
tion are required, in the first place, in the prepara- 
tion of these most important instruments, and the 

* The Government has now dispensed with this evidence, and 
the warrants remain in the possession of the Bank. 
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most careful and discriminating examination when 
they are returned to the Bank after execution. It 
must be borne in mind that all transfers in stock 
eflTected by means of forgery are at the risk of the 
Bank, and although every reasonable care is taken 
to prevent error or fraud, yet it is impossible, with- 
out imposing such restrictions as would be a great 
impediment to pubHc business, to avoid occasional 
mistakes, and, consequently, the Bank is not 
only exposed to risk, but does at times actually 
incur severe losses. 

Register Office. — Another ofl&ce immediately 
connected with the management of the National 
Debt is the Eegister OflBce. In this ofl&ce a regis- 
tration is made of all Wills and Administrations 
lodged at the Bank, for the purpose of substan- 
tiating claims to the various amounts of stock 
standing in the names of persons deceased. At 
the expiration of three days they are delivered up 
to the parties depositing the same, or to their 
order ; and, in the meantime, the deceased per- 
son's account will have been " made dead," as it is 
called, in the Bank books, in the various stock 
accounts in which his name may appear. In this 
way upwards of 4,500 Wills and Administrations 
are dealt with annually. 

Unclaimed Dividend Office. — It must be obvious 
that from many causes, amounts of stock, and 
the dividends thereon, will from time to time 
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remain unclaimed. Parties die intestate, and the 
relatives are not aware, perhaps, that they were 
possessed of stock. Others leave the country, 
and perhaps never return. SuflBce it, that large 
amounts do so remain unclaimed. When such 
amounts have remained unclaimed for ten years, 
it is the custom to transfer the same to the ac- 
count of the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt ; but the parties entitled can 
at any time make good their claim if they 
be in a position to prove their title, and upon 
such satisfactory proof being forthcoming, the 
amounts will be re-transferred by the Commis- 
sioners. Until lately the means of obtaining 
knowledge of such claims were very circumscribed, 
but within the last year or two the Government 
has taken a most laudable step in furtherance of 
these unknown claims. An ofl&ce has been esta- 
blished in the Bank called the Unclaimed Divi- 
dend Office, and the duty of the clerks in that 
department, the expense of which is defrayed by 
the Government, is to trace out from the old 
unclaimed dividend books all the oases in which 
any information can be obtained; and in this 
manner no less than 10,517 claims have been 
satisfactorily adjusted since the institution of the 
office in August, 1856. 

Stock Office Library. — The Stock Office Library 
of the Bank contains the old stock ledgers, 
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transfer books, dividend books, power of attorney 
cases, and numerous other books and documents 
from the establishment of the Bank in 1694, com- 
mencing with the original accounts of Bank Stock 
created at that early period, and embracing the 
various Government stocks and securities from 
the respective dates of their creation down to the 
present time. There are upwards of 100,000 of 
these books and documents, which are all placed 
under the immediate charge of a librarian, and 
so systematically and conveniently arranged 
that reference can readily be made to any of them. 
They are all in good condition, and their due 
preservation is a matter of considerable moment. 
It is not too much to assert that the titles of all 
who have at any time been possessed of Govern- 
ment stock can be proved by these means more 
readily and satisfactorily than is the case with 
many other descriptions of property ; and that, if 
occasion should require, the whole of any Govern- 
ment loan could be traced from its present pos- 
sessors, through the various holders, to the ori- 
ginal subscribers, and that the legal possession of 
any one holder, at any period, could be clearly 
established. No reference, however, can be made 
but by those persons connected with the business 
of the respective stock oflBces, and all references 
are registered, being signed for by the parties 
making them. The books in this library contain 
a very interesting and valuable coUectiou of auto-. 
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graphs, embracing among their number those of 
some of the most remarkable persons of their day. 

To carry out the management of the National 
Debt it is estimated that about 200 persons are 
constantly employed, with an additional staff of 
about 50 when the dividends are paid. Ten 
rooms are entirely devoted to the purpose, and 
upwards of 1,700 books are in constant use. 
The remuneration made to the Bank for this 
service is at the rate of £300 per million for 
the first £600,000,000, and £150 per million for 
the remainder of the capital stock, and amounts 
at the present time to about £200,000 per annum. 

It requires the pecuhar education of the man of 
business to apprehend at a glance the amount of 
labour involved in the production of results such 
as those just described. The number of transfers, 
for instance, is about 136,000 in the course of 
the year, and this operation alone necessitates 
272,000 alterations of accounts, because for every 
transfer made the amount must be taken from 
one account and added to another. This 
is one instance, out of many, of the work in- 
volved in this department of the Bank. Again, 
at the making up of the dividend books, every 
single account must be agreed, the interest cal- 
culated, the tax estimated and deducted, and the 
net sum to be paid ascertained ; and as a single 
mistake in any one of these operations would throw 
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out the whole, it must be discovered and set 
right. Thus, as dividend after dividend becomes 
due, it is found that the whole of this complicated 
process has been completed, and on the day of 
payment the stockholder applies for his money 
without a shade of doubt on his mind either as 
regards, the operations of the Bank or the good 
faith of the State with the public creditor ; — and 
yet there is involved, in the course of each year, 
the payment, twice over, on 214,000 accounts, 
of the interest on more than £700,000,000 of 
money. 

The Bank has also undertaken the manage- 
ment of the Bast India Stock, Metropolitan 
Oonsohdated Stock, and of the various funds 
raised, and the interest on which is guaranteed, 
by the Council of India, viz. : — 

India £5 per cent. Stock. 

India £4 „ „ 

East India £4 per cent. Transfer Loan. 

Rupee Promissory Note Paper. 

In no other country of the civilised world is 
there exhibited so bright an example of national 
integrity on the one hand, and of simple unsus- 
pecting confidence on the other, as is shown in 
this vast monetary connection betwixt the Govern- 
ment and the people ; concerning which only the 
faintest outline of its administration by the Bank 
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of England has been attempted in the foregoing 
pages.* 

Number of Transfers and of Accounts in the 
Government Funds in the years 1839, 1849, 1859, 
1865, and 1872 :— 



Years. 


Transfers. 


Accounts 


1839 


. 201,190 . 


. 279,584 


1849 


. . 190,912 . 


. 277,506 


1859 


. . 171,881 . 


. 269,304 


1865 


. 162,187 . 


. 245,973 


1872 


. . 136,000 . 


. 214,000 



Capital of the Unredeemed Debt of the United 
Kingdom as per pubKshed return : — 



5th January, 1839 
1849 

31st March, 1859 
1869 

1872 



£761,347,690 
774,022,638 
786,801,154 
740,418,032 
730,986,800 



* In 1861 the " slratidngs " were abolished. On 1st of March, 
June, September, and December, the balance of each separate 
account is struck, and transfers may be made on the following 
day, ex-dividend, so that stock may now be sold and transferred 
every day in the year, holidays excepted. 
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ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

2iid. The Issue of Bank Notes. 

I now come to the second great division of the 
functions of the Bank of England, viz. the Issue 
of Bank Notes ; and this operation is carried on 
at present under the conditions imposed upon the 
Corporation by the Act of 1844. 

The first requisite of a practical nature is the 
preparation of the notes themselves. The paper re- 
quired in their manufacture has for many years past 
been made at Messrs. Portal's mills at Laverstock, 
Hampshire, and about 13,785 reams are usually 
supplied to the Bank yearly at a cost of 19s. 9d. 
per ream of 500 pieces of paper, which is generally 
kept for six months before being taken into use. 
The dies from which the water-mark is made, as 
well as the plates used in printing the notes, are 
all manufactured at the Bank, and the printing 
machinery and printing are placed under the joint 
care of the chief printer (Mr. Coe), and the engineer 
(Mr. Hensman). The chief cashier regulates the 
quantity of notes required to be printed, and sends 
orders to the printing-ofl&ce for the number he 
deems requisite. The notes are printed by two 
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distinct processes, the first of which — embracing 
every detail, except the numbering, dating and 
signing — having been completed, they are handed 
over to the superintending cashier of the Bank 
Note Store, who then becomes responsible for 
their safe custody. The second process — ^that of 
printing the numbers, dates and signatures, in 
the skeleton notes — ^is entered upon as they are 
required for issue, under the direct inspection of 
some of the cashiers, who count them over, see 
that they are all right, and discharge the printers 
of all further responsibility. The notes thus pre- 
pared for issue are then deposited in the treasury, 
and kept ready for daily use. 

When the chief cashier from time to time orders 
the numbering and dating of Bank Notes he gives 
the chief accountant notice thereof, specifying how 
many are to be prepared, and the dates they will 
respectively bear. The accountant immediately 
opens a general credit for the amount of the new 
creation of notes, and at the same time prepares 
books in his own department, called ledgers, num- 
bered and dated to correspond with the notes in 
question, in which a separate credit is opened for 
every individual note made. 

The notes being now ready for use are drawn 
from the treasury, as occasion may require, by the 
chief cashier, and passed into the Issue De- 
partment, from which they are issued to the 
pubhc, to the bankers, to the banking ofl&ces of 
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the house, and to the respective branches, so that 
this department is cognizant of, and virtually re- 
sponsible for, the issue of all the notes circulated 
by the Bank of England. There are two principal 
ways in which notes get into circulation. In the 
first place, any one can demand notes in exchange 
for sovereigns ; and, secondly, any person having 
a drawing account at the Bank has only to draw a 
cheque, and on its presentation he will be paid the 
whole or any part of the amount on his account in 
notes, or notes and gold, as he may prefer. Every 
note issued is entered by its number and date in 
the books of the Issue Department, and these 
books being all duly balanced at the close of each 
day, all the remaining notes (including those con- 
sidered as broken cash, in the portfolios of the pay 
clerks, and deposited each night in the treasury) 
are returned every evening to the cashier, whose 
account will then show the number of notes issued 
in the course of the day. Simultaneously with 
this process, another will have been in operation 
through the day, and in the same department, 
viz. the exchange of notes for gold. The Bank 
Note being a promise to pay the amount thereof in 
gold on demand, any one bringing notes to the 
Bank is entitled to make this demand, and during 
each day large amounts of gold are given in ex- 
change for notes. The cashier's daily account, 
therefore, will show the number of notes received 
back again by the Bank in this way, as well as 
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all paid in to account by parties having drawing 
accounts at tlie Bank. A similar account in ab- 
stract of all notes exchanged for gold, or gold 
exchanged for notes, and of notes paid or received 
in the banking oflBces, is kept by the accountant 
of the Bank, whose accounts must agree daily with 
those of the cashier. 

It has already been mentioned that as the notes 
are from time to time numbered and dated for 
issue, the accountant is made acquainted there- 
with, and that he prepares ledgers containing a 
separate credit for every note issued. When the 
notes are returned again to the Bank for payment, 
these individual credits are cancelled by the date 
of the return of each respective note being posted 
in the ledger against the number corresponding 
with that borne by the note itself. Thus it will 
be seen that the amount of the credits closed, or, 
in other words, the number of notes paid in, being 
deducted from the circulation account, will show 
at the close of each day the actual number and 
amount of the notes remaining in circulation. 

When notes are received by any Bank clerk they 
are at once cancelled, which is accomplished by 
tearing off the comer bearing the signature of the 
cashier, and subsequently they are further defaced 
by the amount placed in the left hand comer being 
punched out. When cancelled and written off in 
the books of the accountant's office, the notes — 
which will previously have been separated into 
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amounts and dates, and sorted numerically — are 
tied up in parcels varying from 300 to 1,500, and 
each individual note will have upon the face of it 
a stamped mark, which will bear such reference to 
the balance-sheets of the day as will enable a clerk 
in the space of a few minutes to state by whom 
and when the said note was paid into the Bank. 
These parcels are then deposited in the account- 
ant's Ubrary, and put away in boxes containing 
from five to six bundles of 1,000 notes each, and 
are preserved for seven years, at the expiration of 
which period they are burnt upon the premises. 
During these seven years any note can be referred 
to and the particulars of payment ascertained, 
provided sufficient description can be given as to 
the number, date, and amount. The number of 
notes paid into the Bank and cancelled daily, 
varies from about 32,000 to 67,000, giving an 
average of about 46,000 a day.* In the Ubrary 
just mentioned there are 16,500 boxes containing 
the bundles of Bank Notes, and the notes them- 
selves generally amount to the almost incredible 
number of 93,000,000, any one of which can 
be referred to in about four or five minutes. The 
whole of this vast and expensive arrangement is 
maintained for the convenience of the public, that 
they may have the opportunity of tracing Bank 
Notes, should occasion arise. As far as the Bank 

* The number of these notes cancelled in 1852 was as follows : 
24,000 to 42,000, or an average of 33,000 per day. 
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is concerned the notes might be destroyed as soon 
as they have been paid, and the obligation ex- 
pressed upon them thus fulfilled. 

The number of persons employed in the printing 
department solely on the production of notes is 
about thirty, including twenty-four boys, who 
supply the machines ; in addition to these, there 
are nine cashiers, who are highly-paid ofl&cers of 
the Bank, and eight store clerks. 

The number of clerks employed in the depart- 
ment for the exchange of notes for gold, and gold 
for notes, is about eleven, and the number in the 
treasury having the custody of the notes ready for 
use is about three. 

The number of clerks and other persons em- 
ployed in the accountant's department for entering, 
posting, and pricking off notes as received, is one 
hundred and twenty, including sixteen inspectors, 
whose sole business it is to inspect notes for the 
purpose of detecting forgeries and giving the 
earliest intimation for inquiry, if by accident 
a forged note shall have been paid. As the bulk 
of notes paid in daily to the Bank are received 
from the London Bankers, who leave their parcels 
some hours for examination, there is great oppor- 
tunity afforded to prevent any forged note from 
. being cashed. 

Bullion Office. — ^Another part of the Bank, which 
is directly connected with the issue of notes, is the 

7 
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Bullion OflSce. As the Bank is bound by law to 
buy any amount of gold at the rate of £3 17s. 9d, 
per ounce of standard gold, or, in other words, to 
give its notes or acknowledgment at that rate, it 
is quite necessary to have a department where the 
bullion so acquired may be placed in safe custody. 
The obligation on the Bank to buy gold or bullion 
at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce standard is a 
convenience to the pubhc who require an ex- 
changeable commodity such as coin, instead of 
gold as imported, in the shape of bulUon — bulUon 
meaning gold or silver in any other shape or form 
than coin. If an importer of gold wishes to sell, 
that is, to obtain gold coin which he can pay 
away, he can take his bullion to the Mint, and for 
every ounce of gold of twenty-two carats fine, or 
twenty-two parts out of twenty- four pure gold, he 
will receive gold coin at the rate of £3 17s. lO^d. 
per ounce ; but to obtain this he must send the 
gold to the Mint, and wait some days for the coin. 
It is therefore found more advantageous to the 
seller to take the gold to the Bank and receive 1^. 
less per ounce ; this operation being effected with- 
out any loss to the Bank, which sells again the 
same bullion at a charge of £3 17s. lO^d. per 
ounce. The Bank only sends its bullion to the 
Mint as it may be in want of gold coin. 
Frequently it sells foreign gold coin at a small 
profit, as it may be worth more to an exporter — 
for instance, to Russia — ^to have Russian gold coin 



than either bar gold or sovereigns; but, in all 
cases, the rule of the Bank is to buy gold only at 
such a price as will render it equivalent to gold 
coin — ^that is to say, at a rate for which without 
loss it can always convert the buUion into coin 
at the Mint. 

The Bullion Ofl&ce at the Bank is also made use 
of as a dep6t or warehouse for gold or silver, or 
other such valuable commodities — diamonds or 
precious stones, for instance ; and importers are 
allowed to deposit and retire their goods free of 
charge, the Bank being remunerated by small 
payments for the use of the Bank scales, packing 
bullion for export, or collection of freights on bul- 
lion, &c., so that this department does not add 
anything to the general expenditure of the Bank, 
but, on the contrary, yields, though an uncertain, 
yet always some, annual profit. 

There is a department in the hall called, for 
distinction, the In -Tellers' Office, in which about 
twelve clerks are employed in taking in silver 
fi?om the Bankers and others. In this way, about 
£665,000 worth were counted over, weighed, 
and carefully examined in the course of the year 
1872, in addition to nearly £1,000,000 of new 
silver from the Mint.* 

* In the year ending October, 1866, £2,200,000 worth was 
counted over, &c., as well as £500,000 new silver from the Mint. 
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Gold Wetghmg Boom. — All gold paid into the 
Bank is weighed in a room called the " Gold 
Weighing Room." In this room there are ten 
machines (the invention of Mr. Cotton, a former 
Governor of the Bank) constantly at work. It is 
merely necessary to keep them fed with sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns, and the whole process of 
weighing and dividing the light from the full- 
weight coins is performed by the machines them- 
selves, at the rate of about 2,000 an hour each, 
and with an accuracy and precision that could not 
possibly be attained by manual labour. In this 
manner, in the year 1858, £17,814,070 worth of 
gold coin was weighed and sorted, and the 
number of individual pieces amounted to 
£18,871,425. As each gold coin paid into the 
Bank is very accurately weighed, to the daily 
average of about 63,000, and those found to be 
light are cut, the current weight of the circulation 
is to a considerable extent preserved. 

The machines are kept in motion by an atmo- 
spheric engine, connected with the steam engine, 
and the light coins are immediately cut, to be 
re-melted. 
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BANKING OFFICES. 

3rd. Government and Private Banking. 

The OflEices which are embraced under this title 
are those in which the ordinary business of the 
Bank as London Bankers is transacted. The 
most important of them are the Private Drawing 
Ofl&ce, the PubUc Drawing OflBce, the Bill Ofl&ce, 
and the Dividend Pay Office, which are all inti- 
mately connected in their operations. 

Private Drawing Office. — The Private Drawing 
Office is, for the sake of convenience, devoted 
entirely to the custody of private accounts. Any 
person may open a drawing account at the Bank 
upon being respectably introduced, the sole condi- 
tion being that the account shall be remunerative 
to the Bank. This condition will be fulfilled if 
the ordinary balance on the account be sufficient 
to enable the Bank, by the use of such balance at 
the average rate of interest for money, to realise a 
profit over and above the expense of keeping the 
account. The amount of balance required in order 
that an account may be considered remunerative, 
will of course depend upon the number of cheques 
paid, and the amount of work otherwise required 
to be done. There is no stipulated sum insisted 
upon as a cash balance j but the head of the 
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department will always explain to any person, on 
his opening an account, what kind of balance 
would be deemed remunerative. As a rough guess, 
it has been considered, that unless the Bank 
can receive as interest, during the year, 6d. for 
every entry of a cheque paid, there would be no 
adequate reinimeration. Suppose, for instance, that 
a customer keeps an average balance of £500, it 
would be necessary to keep £100 unemployed, and 
the remaining £400, at 3 per cent., would yield 
an interest of £12 a year. Now, if not more than 
480 cheques are drawn in the year, the balance 
would be considered remunerative, 480 at 6d. 
being £12. If, however, such account were used 
at the rate of 1,000 cheques, or drafts for payment, 
in the course of the year, the case would be dif- 
ferent. Some accounts are allowed to be kept 
without the necessity of a balance being insisted 
upon ; but a charge, in proportion to the quantity 
of work required to be done, is made annually — 
this plan is, however, an exception to the general 
rule. 

The Bank affords every convenience to its 
customers, and will buy, or sell, or take charge of 
securities, receive their dividends of all kinds, and 
make payments at almost any place ; and although 
accoimts are not allowed to be overdrawn, the 
Bank is always ready to discount Bills, if con- 
sidered good, for its customers, and to make 
advances on such securities as it is in the habit of 
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receiving ; bub these advantages are only aflEbrded 
to those who keep either their sole account at the 
Bank, or what is considered a remunerative 
balance. It is the duty of the head of the depart- 
ment to see that all the accounts are fairly worked, 
and that the Bank is thus remunerated for the 
work done. If an account is not considered to be 
fairly worked, the customer is communicated with, 
and if the representations made are not attended 
to, the account is ordered to be closed. 

The ordinary business of receiving and paying 
money on Banking accounts is transacted in one 
large room, divided into three parts, one of which 
is the office now under consideration, in which the 
ordinary customers of the Bank transact their 
business at a long counter divided into sections, 
alphabetically, to save time and prevent confusion. 
In this part there are clerks always at the counter, 
receiving or paying money, and as they are re- 
sponsible either for paying forged cheques, or for 
allowing accounts to be overdrawn, they have the 
most ready access to the ledgers, which are kept 
constantly posted up by separate clerks, so that 
any clerk at the counter can immediately ascer- 
tain, before paying a cheque, whether there is 
sufficient balance on the account. 

If cheques requiring collection at a distance are 
paid in to the credit of an account, time must be 
allowed for the receipt of money before it can be 
drawn off ; but the endeavour of the Bank is to 
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afford every facility, consistent with security, to 
enable its customers to make use of every kind 
of order for payment, by turning it into cash as 
quickly as practicable. 

All the London Bankers and Joint-StoCT: Banks 
have drawing accounts at the Bank, and a divi- 
sion of this ofl&ce is especially reserved for their 
convenience. The great advantage gained by the 
Bank, and by the Bankers adopting this course, is 
the power of conducting their vast daily exchanges 
of drafts and bills, &o., without the necessity of 
Bank Notes or coin, and, consequently, with very 
little risk from loss or fraud. This division of 
the Drawing Ofl&ce is a most valuable adjunct to 
the Clearing-house, — ^in the settlements of which 
last year exchanges to the enormous sum of 
£5,893,446,000 were effected for the Clearing, 
house without the use or employment of one single 
Bank Note or coin of any kind. The number of 
separate accounts kept in this ofl&ce, as ordinary 
deposit accounts, is about 5,000. 

Public Drawing Office. — The province of the 
Public Drawing Ofl&ce is to take the management 
of all Public or Government accounts, but this 
definition is not strictly preserved, as there are a 
number of accounts usually called pubHc which 
are not Government accounts, such as the Trinity 
House, the Accountant in Bankruptcy, the East 
Indian Railway, &c., &c. The separation of the 
public from the private aocouuts is merely made 
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to insure, by the sub-division of labour, greater 
convenience both to the public generally and to 
the clerks of the Bank. There is no practical 
difference whether money is paid or received on a 
Government account, or on any other account 
which may be kept at this separate department j 
all receipts in the day go to the credit of deposits, 
and all payments are charged to deposits, and the 
balance at the close of the day must agree with 
the cash brought in to the cashiers as money not 
used, after accounting for all payments and receipts 
made during the day. 

There are about 140 clerks employed in these two 
Drawing Offices, and about 221 books in constant 
use. 

Bill Office.— In the Bill Office all Bills of Ex- 
change belonging to customers, or bills which 
have been discounted belonging to the Bank, are 
kept duly sorted and so arranged as to be presented 
without fail at maturity. About thirty-two out- 
tellers are engaged in this duty, and in presenting 
also the various cheques which are paid into 
account at the Drawing Offices during the day. 
There are two collecting circuits, called the " Out 
Walk '' and the " City Walk." In these, which 
include ail West-End Bankers and the suburbs of 
London, there is only one collection daily, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, so that drafts 
on places of business within these limits, which 
are paid into account in the Drawing Offices the 
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previous day, are forwarded the following morning; 
but, on City Bankers, included in the Clearing- 
house, the collections are made hourly till three 
o'clock, and so promptly are the presentations 
made that cheques paid in to a drawing account up 
to that hour may be drawn against the same 
evening. In this office, also, securities which are 
deposited for safety by customers and others are 
received and re-delivered, and the coupons and 
Interest Notes are cashed as they fall due. About 
forty-seven clerks are employed, and about 121 
books are used in recording the bills, &c., for col- 
lection and the securities deposited. Although 
this office adds nothing to the revenue of the Bank, 
it is most important in the economy of the general 
business, performing the part of a collecting agent 
for the other departments in presenting, under 
a system which ensures unerring precision and 
great promptitude, all the cheques, &c., they have 
received, and all bills or Interest Notes which are 
payable at a distant date. 

The Bank grants bills due at seven days' or 
sixty days' date, the value being paid in cash when 
the bills are taken out, and the Bank becoming 
responsible for the payment of the bills at maturity. 
These bills, which can be taken out for uneven 
amounts, are a great convenience to parties having 
occasion to remit money to various parts of 
England, or even foreign countries, as they are 
readily taken all over the world upon the credit of 
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the Bank of England ; and the person wishing to 
make a remittance knows that the only expense 
is the loss of the interest of the money. There 
is generally an outstanding balance of about 
£500,000, which the Bank may make use of; the 
interest which can be made, minus the expense of 
the office and printing the bills, being to the profit 
of the Bank. 

There are about 85,000 bills issued in the 
course of the year in London and at the branches, 
representing an aggregate of about £10,000,000. 

Dividend Pay Office. — There is one other depart- 
ment of the Banking Offices which is not 
adjacent to those already mentioned, but 
which, for greater convenience, is located in the 
immediate vicinity of the Stock Offices, and is 
called the Dividend Pay Office. Every dividend 
is paid by what is called a warrant, which answers 
the double purpose of being a cheque payable on 
demand as well as a receipt, and which is used after- 
wards as a voucher to produce at the Audit Office 
in proof of the payment of the dividend which the 
Bank has charged to the Government. The 
work in this office is light at any other time than 
the four quarterly periods for payment of 
dividends on the Government Stock, when the 
receivers of dividends not paid through Bankers . 
generally require payment inunediately after the 
receipt of the warrant in an adjoining room. 
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Frequently as many as 5,000 separate dividend 
warrants are paid over the counter on these occa- 
sions in the course of a single day, when as many 
as forty-eight clerks are employed in this ofl&ce. 

Discount Office. — There is a separate office for 
discounting bills, called the Discount Office. The 
Bank employs a considerable amount of its usual 
deposits in this kind of security, as it is con- 
sidered one of the very best modes in which 
money payable on demand can be safely used. If 
the sum so employed were generally kept up to 
about the same proportion of the deposits, say one- 
third, or one-half — the utmost limit of the date at 
which bills become due, commonly called the 
echeance^ being ninety days, and the average about 
sixty-eight days, — the amount returning to the 
Bank for bills daily falling due would be about the 
same ; and thus a very satisfactory control over 
these resources of the Bank would be maintained. 
But this state of things — owing to the ordinary 
habits of London, and the great dependence placed 
on the Bank to supply additional funds at periods 
when money or capital has become unduly engaged 
— ^it is extremely difficult to maintain ; and, con- 
sequently, in the management of this description of 
security the greatest care is required. It has been 
held by some authorities that the power of raising 
the rate of interest to an unlimited extent is 
sufficient to protect the Bank against an undue 
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amount of pressure ; but, practically, this has not 
been exercised with much severity. It has very 
frequently occurred that, after a long succession 
of very low rates of interest, indicating a great 
abundance of unemployed capital, an extent of 
business has been undertaken far beyond what a 
judicious regard to safety should have induced ; 
and if, when this state of things is in existence, 
any sudden apprehension of an approaching 
scarcity of capital should occur, no rise in the rate 
of discount at the Bank will immediately check 
the demand ; on the contrary, for a certain time 
the very opposite effect may be produced, and it 
is therefore very necessary for the Bank of Eng- 
land to have other sources on which it may depend 
for a supply of money on such occasions. If the 
Directors think it desirable to go on increasing 
their securities by discounting more largely, it is 
very difficult, though by many authorities 
considered by no means impossible, for them 
so to keep their rate of discount exactly on a 
level with the current rate, as to render it pro- 
bable that they will have about a similar propor- 
tion at all times of the general discount business 
of the coimtry. But the prevalent desire to ex- 
tend discount operations, especially by those 
banking estabUshments who make their money 
principally by the difference between the interest 
allowed on deposits and that which they can make 
by employment of the same, renders it quite 
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impossible for the Bank, however prudently its 
own business may have been managed, to make 
others, with whose conduct it has nothing 
whatever to do, equally circumspect. At par- 
ticular periods, for many years past, it has invari- 
ably been found that the Bank of England has 
been looked to for an unusual supply of money at 
the very time when other banking establishments, 
and especially the bill brokers of London, have 
had less available money at their command than 
usual. 

Any person who is carrying on a respectable 
business in London can have a discount account 
at the Bank of England, if introduced by any 
Director to whom he may be known, or by intro- 
duction to the Governors with such references 
as they may think fit to require ; and when once 
introduced and a discount account opened, he 
may send in biUs daily for discount — ^the quality 
of the bills, and the amount to be granted, being 
subject to the approval of the Directors in daily 
attendance. 

Branch Banks. — The country Branch Banks 
of the Bank of England are all perfectly sub- 
ordinate to the parent Establishment. They 
carry on all the ordinary business of local 
banking — such as receiving deposits, payable on 
demand — ^transmitting money — receiving money 
for customers at all places, and taking charge 
of securities; in short, each branch carries 
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on the same kind of business as is conducted 
in the drawing (or ordinary banking) ofl&ces in 
London, in addition to the issue of Bank Notes, 
seven days' Bills, or Bills at longer dates. The 
notes issued at a particular branch are payable in 
cash only at that branch, or in London. The 
accounts are balanced every night, exactly as in 
London, and the balance sent up to town daily 
by post, together with particulars of all the trans- 
actions of each day. Any sum of money may be 
remitted from London to any branch, or between 
the respective branches, where also stockholders 
can now have their dividends paid. There 
are nine of these country branches, and about one 
hundred and fifty persons are employed at them. 
One of the most important services performed 
through the Branch Banks is the remittance of the 
Revenue, which is paid over by the collectors at the 
various places of receipt to clerks attending from 
the Branch Banks for the purpose. Credit is then 
immediately given to the Exchequer account in 
London, so that the revenue is made available for 
the public service with the least possible loss of 
time. 

Western Branch. — The Western Branch, which 

'was established in 1855 at the West End of 

London, may be regarded rather as an extension 

of the London Drawing Offices than as a separate 

establishment. The arrangements, however, differ 
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in no important particular from those at the 
other branches. 

Branch Banks^ Office^ — All the London business 
connected with the branches is managed in an 
office called the " Branch Banks' Office," in which 
twenty clerks are employed. 

The Secretary's Department stands separate 
from the other departments which have been 
mentioned, although intimately connected with 
each. Its chief province is to attend to all such 
matters as are brought under the consideration of 
the Court of Directors. 

The Secretaries see that all the requirements 
of the Charter are complied with in respect to the 
periodical Meetings of the Proprietors, the Election 
of Directors, &c. They record the proceedings 
of the Court, transmitting the orders emanating 
therefrom to the several departments. They 
summon and attend all Committees, record their 
proceedings, put them in due form to be reported 
to the Court, and also attend to all work imme- 
diately required by the Governors. In the Secre- 
tary's office the loss of notes and bills is registered, 
and all correspondence arising out of the same is 
conducted; sometimes as many as 2,700 notes 
are stopped in the course of a year. Applications 
for payments on notes where one half is lost, or 
on lost bills, are here investigated, declarations 
prepared, and bonds taken. Upwards of 600 
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separate applications of this nature alone are 
received annually, affecting property to about 
£16,000 in value, and requiring upwards of 1,000 
declarations to be drawn up. Record is kept also 
of all tlie clerks and others in the employ of the 
Bank, with their salaries, annual augmentations, 
and promotions ; and the monthly pay-sheets for 
the payment of salaries, together with pensions, 
gratuities, &c., are prepared, and all expenses of 
the house are examined. The management of the 
Bank Provident Society, and the payment of the 
Annuitants on the Directors' Charitable Fund, 
have recently been confided to this oflBce. There 
are generally under the control of this department 
about fifty unattached clerks, who are lent to the 
different parts of the house, as the work may 
require; and all examinations of candidates for 
admission into the service, and the periodical ex- 
aminations subsequently required, are conducted 
here. 

As a general rule, all matters and corre- 
spondence of a formal nature, directly affecting 
either of the two great divisions of the house, 
are conducted by the two Heads of Departments, 
viz. the Chief Accountant and the Chief Cashier ; 
but all general inquiries are referred to the Secre- 
taries, and all incidental correspondence, in addi- 
tion to that immediately relating to the Secretary's 
department, is here carried on, as may be directed 
from time to time by the Governors. 

8 
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1 do not intend here to enter at any length on 
the subject of the general management of the 
Bank, as the principle on which the business is 
carried on does not differ, so far as I know, from 
that of any well-conducted Bank in London. 

The average amount of deposits being known, 
and due regard paid to the temporary or per- 
manent character of the same, the first duty 
of every Banker is to invest, in the best banking 
securities, all above the amount to which such 
deposits are likely to be reduced. Of these secu- 
rities none are better than Bills of Exchange, or 
loans for short periods, and to these should be 
added stock or other investments capable of being 
easily realised. Care must also be taken to reserve 
such an amount of cash as will enable the Banker 
to meet the ordinary fluctuations arising from re- 
ductions of deposits, without disturbing the general 
nature of the investments. These investments 
are called at the Bank of England " Banking 
Securities," and the amount held by the Bank is 
published weekly in the * London Grazette.' 

The investments of the capital of the Bank, 
though classed under the ordinary term of secu- 
rities, are not necessarily of the same realisable 
nature ; but it is always desirable to keep even a 
considerable portion of this capital in good bank- 
ing securities, which can be brought to sale 
should more than ordinary demand arise. 

The general management of the banking secu- 
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rities comes, in the first instance, under the 
direct cognizance of the Governors, who have 
always the power of consulting with the Com- 
mittee of Treasury; and the Court itself is 
made fully acquainted with not only every trans- 
action affecting these securities, but also every 
matter of interest in the Bank, 

The Issue Department requires no management 
whatever. As every Bank Note issued beyond the 
amount of £15,000,000 is represented by bullion 
in the vaults, and the 15 million itself is invested 
in Government securities, no risk can possibly 
occur with respect to this department until the 
issue of Bank Notes is reduced to that amount, 
which has never yet been the case. 

It has been stated that, as the sum of 
£11,000,000, which is a large proportion of the 
capital of the Bank, has been lent to the Govern- 
ment, the Bank is thereby prevented from 
affording that assistance to commerce which it 
might be able to render if that sum were invested 
in realisable securities and available for dis- 
counting Bills of Exchange at particular periods, 
A statement of this kind can only be made by 
those who are very ill-informed as to the actual 
state' of the Bank accounts. It is true that a large 
part of the original capital of the Bank was, at 
some time long past, lent to the Government, and 
that the State now owes the Bank that sum. The 
Government, however, pays to the Bank upon the 
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said sum an interest of £3 per cent., ol* £330,000 
a year. This comes to the same thitig, as far as 
the Bank is concerned, as if it held Govern- 
ment stock yielding an interest of £330,000 per 
annum ; and the State could at any moment, with 
the approval of Parliament, discharge its debt by 
a mere book-entry in the stock ledgers of the 
Bank. But the inference is not correct, that the 
Bank is thereby prevented from making ad- 
vances, or loans, or discounting to the amount of 
its capital, as well as to the amount of its deposits, 
if it were considered desirable. The Bank could 
pay off all its stockholders and all its depositors 
without any interference with this Government 
debt of £11,000,000, provided its note circulation 
were in the same position of credit, and in excess 
of fourteen millions sterling, as at present. Say 
that the capital of the Bank, including the rest or 
undivided profits considered as capital, is — 

£17,000,000 
And that the deposits, including 

Bank Post Bills, amount to about 28,000,000 

The total liabilities in its banking 

department will be . . • £45,000,000 

The Bank holds banking secu- 
rities — all perfectly good — to the 
amount of about .... 35,000,000 

And has generally notes in its bank- 
ing reserve to about . . . 10,000,000 

£45,000,000 
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Thus the Bank could discharge all its Banking 
liabilities, and pay off the whole of its stock- 
holders, without calhng on the Government for 
the repayment of the debt of £11,000,000. 

This assumes, as I have already said, that the 
Issue Department is conducted on the same prin- 
ciples as at present, and that all notes presented 
for payment can be immediately met by cash. If 
the circulation were reduced below £15,000,000, 
the Bank would, under these assumed cir- 
cumstances, be compelled to call in the Govern- 
ment debt, and this would at all times be provided 
for by the Government by the creation of an 
equivalent value of three per cent, stock, which 
would be bought by the public, and repaid by the 
Government to the Bank. 

I have now given at some length an account of 
the working of the Bank as carried on in the 
separate departments alluded to before, — viz. those 
for the Government National Debt, Issue of Notes, 
and Ordinary Banking, — and briefly stated the 
general principles of management. It remains to 
be seen in what way those three principal divisions 
are worked by the two heads of departments, and 
by the Directors. The two chief oflBcers in the Bank 
estabUshment are the Chief Accountant and the 
Chief Cashier. The Chief Accountant has cogni- 
zance of all the accounts, including those relating 
to the Np^tionfil Debt; and the Chief C^shiep 
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has charge of all matters relating to money 
payments or receipts. The early theory of the 
Bank was to keep the two departments entrusted 
to these officers entirely distinct ; and thus almost 
every book in the Bank was kept under the super- 
intendence of the Chief Accountant, the Chief 
Cashier only taking charge of cash, receiving 
deposits, paying depositors, granting Bank Post 
Bills, exchanging notes for gold, and gold for 
notes, and, in short, doing all matters connected 
with Banking for which no book-keeping was 
requisite ; the book-keeping being all carried on in 
the department of the Chief Accountant, who 
required the Chief Cashier to account for all cash 
paid and received, and by this arrangement he 
was enabled to check daily all the transactions of 
the Bank. 

The working of these two departments (cash 
and accounts) has been for many years past much 
more blended than formerly ; but still the theory is 
mainly kept up, and they continue to act as a 
check on each other. 

The Governor and Deputy-Governor are in daily 
attendance at the Bank ; and there is also a daily 
Committee, consisting of three Directors, who 
meet at half-past eleven o'clock, to receive reports 
of all proceedings at the branches, see that the 
whole of the securities of the previous day have 
been lodged with the proper officers, take in or 
eliver gold or silver from the vaults, approve or 
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reject bills offered for discount, examine from time 
to time securities deposited by customers, and 
attend generally to any work required by the 
Governors. 

There are twenty-four Directors in addition to 
the two Governors, and these, collectively, con- 
stitute the Court of Directors. The Court meets 
for regular business every Thursday, when a state- 
ment is made, showing the exact position of the 
Bank accounts up to the preceding night, and 
when every matter is brought before it requiring 
its authority, such as the granting of discount 
accounts, the ordering of all payments for lost 
notes, the granting of pensions, and all other 
matters which the Governor has not authority to 
carry out on his own responsibility, as well as 
those which the Governor thinks of sufficient 
importance to require communication to the 
Directors. 

The Directors have fiill cognizance, either by 
direct weekly communication or otherwise, of 
every transaction carried on in the Bank. 

The Court of Directors is divided into cer- 
tain Committees, whose duty it is to attend to all 
matters referred specially to their consideration, 
and who are required to report their proceedings 
from time to time to the Court. 

The regular Conmiittees are six in number, 
viz. — 

The Committee of Treasury. 
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The Committee of Daily Waiting. 

The Committee for Lawsuits and the Manage- 
ment of the Branch Banks. 

The Committee for the House and Servants 
and the Examination of Clerks. 

The Committee of Inspection for the Account- 
ant's Offices. And, 

The Committee of Inspection for the Cashier's 
Offices. 

In addition to which, special committees are 
from time to time appointed, as occasion may 
require. 

The Treasury Committee consists of the two 
Governors for the time being, the Directors who 
have already filled those positions, and those 
who, without having served as Governor, have 
been specially elected by the Court to this Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee of Daily Waiting consists of 
three Directors in rotation from the whole 
body. Their attendance is at half-past eleven 
o'clock daily, and they are required to remain 
until aU that part of the business of the day which 
is usually referred to them is concluded. All 
bills offered for discount in London are submitted 
to this Committee, and aU bills discounted at the 
country branches, except local bills, are shown to 
them on the following day. They have likewise 
charge of all bullion not required by the cashiers 
for daily wants. 
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The Committee for Lawsuits and the Manage- 
ment of the Branch Banks attend to all business 
arising from prosecutions relating to forgeries, 
&c., and to everything appertaining to the ordinary 
administration of the branches. 

The Committee for the House and Servants 
and the Examination of Clerks examine and 
pass the tradesmen's bills and accounts, order 
the payment of the salaries of the clerks and of 
the pensions, and in addition, examine all candi- 
dates for admission into the service, and conduct 
the periodical examinations of those already in the 
employment of the Bank. 

The Committee of Inspection for the Account- 
ant's OflSces, and 

The Committee of Inspection for the Cashier's 
Offices, take cognizance of all irregularities amongst 
the clerks, and consider and report upon any 
changes in the mode of conducting business which 
may be referred to them by the Court of Directors. 

Some of these Committees meet on regular stated 
occasions, and the rest as often as the business 
necessarily appertaining to their jurisdiction may 
require. 

The Governors are selected from the Board of 
Directors by an annual election, but not necessarily 
in rotation. 

They are usually re-elected after one year's 
service, so that they almost invariably serve for 
two years each, the Deputy-Governor succeeding 
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the Governor, and their attendance is, as a rule, 
constantly required. Matters of daily routine, such 
as questions relating to discipline, are generally 
referred, in the first instance, to the Deputy. 
Governor ; while all communications between the 
Government and the Bank, and all matters affect- 
ing the principle of management, are referred, 
usually, direct to the Governor, who is the final 
appeal in all cases requiring decision, which the 
heads of departments may not consider themselves 
justified in settling. 

The Directors are elected annually by the pro- 
prietors of Bank stock ; but although the stock- 
holders in this way have the power of turning 
out any Director — ^that is, of not re-electing 
him — ^yet it has been the invariable rule to 
leave the selection of new Directors to the 
Court, who are considered more competent to 
choose eflScient members for the Board, and 
who, from their position in business and general 
character, are best calculated to promote the 
important interests and general weKare of the 
Bank of England, 

The vast proportions of the whole BstabUsh- 
ment may be summed up in a few general remarks. 
As a building it covers nearly four acres of 
ground, and bears an estimated rental of £70,000 a 
year. In addition to the Clerk of Works and 
various doorkeepers and attendants, the two 
principal officers, viz. the Chief Accountant and 
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the Chief Cashier, have residences within its walls ; 
and although it is understood that they shall 
always be in residence, the Bank premises are never 
left without the superintendence of other responsible 
agents — clerks of character and standing being 
appointed to attend every night during the year, 
A guard of soldiers is also on duty nightly, besides 
a body of watchmen, formed of the porters and 
workmen of the house, all of whom are trained to 
the use of the ample arrangements provided in case 
of fire. 

Upwards of 1,100 persons are employed, in- 
cluding those at the Branches, the porters, me- 
chanics, machine-boys, &c. ; and the salaries and 
wages amount to nearly £260,000 a year, besides 
pensions to superannuated officers of about 
£35,000 more. The clerks have an Insurance 
Society amongst themselves, in which they can 
secure a limited assurance on favorable terms; 
and they also possess a valuable and well-selected 
library in the Bank, a great many of the books 
having been presented by the Directors. 

The almost universal mode of subordinate go- 
vernment is by a Principal and Deputy-Principal 
to each office — ^whilst in some of the larger offices 
there are Superintendents in addition. The Prin- 
cipals exercise control in their own offices, and 
once in each quarter have direct communication 
with a Committee of Directors, when they are 
encouraged, and, in fact, required, to make a full 
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report of the working of their several sections of 
the house ; but, ordinarily, they report only to the 
head of the department they may be under, who, 
if necessary, communicates immediately with the 
Governors. The most complete subordination and 
the strictest discipline are insisted upon amongst 
the body of clerks. Their work is not excessive, 
but it is expected that it will be (and, indeed, 
generally is) performed with punctuality, zeal, 
and gentlemanly behaviour. Should occasional 
instances arise to the contrary, and fortunately 
they are few, the system of administration is so 
judiciously arranged, that upon the first appear- 
ance of irregularity it is promptly and resolutely 
suppressed. 

This is no place to discuss the poHtical aspect of 
the Bank of England. The foregoing sketch is 
simply intended to show, at least in outline, the 
constitution and arrangement of the powerful 
machinery which the Directors have at their dis- 
posal for carrying out the important trusts which 
have been committed to their charge. 
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GOYBRNORS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 

FBOM THE FOUNDATION, 1694. 



1694f-95-96 Sib John Hottblon. 

1697—1698 Sib William Scawbx. 

1699—1700 Nathaniel Tench, Esq. 

1701—1702 John Waed, Esq. 

1703—1704 Abraham Houblon, Esq. 

1705—1706 Sib James Bateman. 

1707—1708 Fbancis Eyles, Esq. 

1709—1710 Sm Gilbert Heathcotb. 

1711—1712 Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 

1713—1714 John Rtjdge, Esq. 

1715—1716 Sib Tetee Delme, 

1717—1718 Sib Gebabd Conyebs. 

1719 — 1720 John Hangeb, Esq. 

1721—1722 Sib Thobias Scawen. 

1723—1724 Sib Gilbebt Heathcote. 

1725—1726 William Thompson, Esq. 

1727—1728 HcMPRET Moeicb, Esq. 

1729—1730 Samuel Holden, Esq, 

1731—1732 SiK Edwabd Bellamt, 

1733 — 1734 The Hon Hoeatio Townsend. 

1735—1736 Beyan Benson, Esq, 

1737-38-59 Thomas Cooke, Esq. 

1740 Bblilleks Oaebonkel, I!sq. 

1741—1742 Stamp Beooksbai^k, Esq. 

1743—1744 William Faivkenee, Esq. 

1745—1746 Chaeles Savagb, Esq. 

1747—1748 Benjamin Lonoubt, Esq. 

1749-60-51 William Hunt, Esq, 

1752 — 1753 Alexakdeb SheafEp Esq. 

1754—1755 Charles Palmeb, Esq. 

1756 — 1757 Matthews Beachceoft, Esq. 

1758—1759 Mereik Bubbell, Esq. 

1760 — 1761 Babtholomew Bub ton, Esq. 

1762—1763 EoBEBT Mabsh, Esq. 

1764—1765 John Wetland, Esq. 

1766-67-68 Matthew Olabmont, Esq. 

1769—1770 William Ooopeb, Esq. 

1771—1772 Edwabd Payne, Esq. 

1773—1774 James Speblino, Esq. 

1775—1776 Samuel Beachcbopt, Esq. 

9 
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1777—1778 Peter Gaussbn, Esq. 

1779—1780 Daniel Booth, Esq. 

1781—1782 William Eweb, Esq. 

1783—1784 Richard Neave, Esq. 

1785—1786 Geokge Peters, Esq. 

1787—1788 Edwaed Darell, Esq. 

1789—1790 Mark Weyland, Esq. 

1791—1792 SAMtJEL BoSANQimT, Esq. 

1793—1794 GoPFREY Thobnton, Esq. 

1795—1796 Daniel Giles, Esq, 

1797—1798 Thomas Raikes, Esq. 

1799—1800 Samuel Thornton, Esq, 

1801—1802 Job Mathew, Esq. 

1803 Joseph NtTTX, Ebq. 

1804 — 1805 Benjamin Wikthrop, Esq. 

1806—1807 Beeston Lonq, Esq. 

1808—1809 John Whitmore, Esq. 

1810—1811 John Peasse, Esq. 

1812- 1813 William Manning, Esq. 

1814—1815 William Mbllish, Esq. 

1816 — 1817 Jeremiah Harmak, Esq. 

1818 — 1819 George Doh&ien Esq. 

1820—1821 Chasles Pole, Esq. 

1822—1823 John Bowden, Esq. 

1824 — 1825 Cornelius Bitllee, Esq. 

1826—1827 John Baker Richards, Esq. 

1828—1829 Samuel Drewe, Esq. 

1830-31-32 John Horslet Palmer, Esq. 

1833 — 1834 Richard Hee Raiees, Esq. 

1835— 1836 • James Pattison Esq. 

1837—1838 Timothy Abraham Cortis, Esq. 

1839—1840 Sir John Bae Reid, Bart 

1841 Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart. 

1842-43-44 William Cotton Esq. 

1845 — 1846 John Benjamin Heatw, Esq. 

1847 WiLiJAM R. Robinson, Esq. 

1847—1848 James Moreis, Esq. 

1849—1850 Henry James Prescott, Esq. 

1851—1852 Thomson Han key, jun., Esq. 

1853 — 1854 John Gelli brand Hubbard, Esq. 

1855—1856 Thomas Matthias Wegtielin, Esq. 

1857—1858 Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

1859—1860 Bonamy Dobreb, Esq. 

1861—1862 Alfred Latham, Esq. 

1863—1864 KiRKMAN Daniel Hodgson, Esq. 

1865—1866 Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 

1867—1868 Thomas Hewman Hunt, Esq. 

1869—1870 Robert Wigram Crawford. Esq. 

1871—1872 George Lyall, Esq. 

1873— Benjamin Buck Geeene, Esq. 
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Tate's Modern Cambist. 

A MANUAL OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 

The Modern Cambist : forming a Manual of Foreign Exchanges in the various 

operations of Bills of Exchange and Bullion, according to the practice of 

all Trading Nations ; with Tables of Foreign Weights and Measures, and 

their Equivalents in English and French. By William Tate, Principal 

of the City of London Commercial Educational Establishment. 

** A work of great excellence. The care which has rendered this a standard work 

is still exercised, to cause it to keep pace, from time to time, with the changes in tho 

monetary system of foreign nations." — The Times. 

"Constitutes a work which deserves the high reputation it has justly acquired, 
both here and on the Continent, as a * standard authority' with the mercantile world.*' 
— Dailp News, 

Fifteenth Edition, with extensive alterations and additions, and Tables 
of the new French Tariff Rates of Gold and Silver. Price lOs., cloth. 
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COMMERCIAL AND OTHER WORKS. 



Tate's Counting -House Guide to the 
Higher Branches of Commercial Cal- 
culations, 

Exhibiting the methods employed by Merchants, Bankers, and Brokers, for 
Valuations of Merchai^dise ; Mental Per-Centages, Interest Accounts in 
Accounts-Current, Public Punds, Marine Insuranees ; Standarding of Gold 
and Silver ; Arbitrations of Exchange in Bills, Bullion, and Merchandise; and 
actual pro-forma statements of British and Foreign Invoices and Account 
Sales. By William Tate. 
** This work contains a great number of examples of the various species of calcula- 
tions which are used in mercantile establishments, and merits the perusal of even 
those who are versed in these studies. His methods of stating the necessary operations 
will be found simple and easy of comprehension."— TA^ Times, 

** Mr. Tate has spared no pains to furnish himself with the best practical data. The 
Boyal Mint, the Bank of England, Lloyd's, the Stock Exchange, as well as the leading 
Mercantile Establishments, hare been had recourse to. The work may be safely re- 
ferred to, as a standard authority on the various matters treated upon.*' — Morning JPost, 
Ninth Edition. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Dedicated, by special permission, to the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

Fenn's Compendium of the English and 
Foreign Funds. 

Banks, Bailways, Mines, and the principal Joint-Stock Companies ; forming an 
Epitome of the various Objects of Investment and Speculation negotiable in 
London ; with an Account of the Debts and Revenues of the British Empire 
and Eoreign States, a variety of Tables explanatory of the Public Debt, the 
conversion of Stocks, the Bank of England, the Public Funds, and also an 
cpitonie of the llules and Regulations of the Stock Exchange. To which are 
added the latest returns of every Railway in the United Kingdom, with its 
capital, debt, rate of dividend, traffic, mileage, &c.; the latest Balance Sheets 
of the London Joint-Stock Banks; an official" list of all Eunds, Railway 
Shares, Joint-Stock Companies, Mines, and other Public Securities that are 
negotiated on the London Stock Exchange; with a great variety of informa- 
tion connected with the dealing of these Securities; the whole of which are 
brought down to the latest period, so as to render the work alike useful to the 
Capitalist, the Banker, the Merchant, or the Private Individual. 

The Eleventh Edition, by Robert Lucas Nash. With an Appendix, 
bringing the book down to August, 1872. Price 25*., cloth. 

The following is a list of the several States, the debts, revenues, and 
commerce of which are comprised in this work, in which all the foreign 
moneys are reduced into British currency : 

Peru Sweden 

Portugal Switzerland 

Prussia Turkey 

Boman States U.S. of America 
Kussia Venezuebi 

Sardinia West Indies 

Saxony "Wurtemburg 

Spain 

"This volume contains a variety of well-an-anged information, indispensable lo every 
capitalist, banker, merchant, trader, and agriculturist." — Morning Merald. 

" So much useful matter in any one volume is seldom to be met with." — T/ie Times. 
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Guatemala 
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Cuba 


Hamburg 


Belgium 
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Hanover 


Bolivia 


Ecuador 


Holland 


Brazil 


England 


India 


Buenos Ayres 


Prance 


Mexico 


Canada 


Granada (New) Naples 
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Gumersall's Tables of Interest, &c. 

Interest and Discount Tables, computed at 2 J, 3, 3^, 4, 4J, and 5 per cent., 
from 1 to 365 days, and from £1 to £20,000; so that the Interest or Dis- 
count on any snm, for any number of days, at any of the above rates, may 
be obtained oy the inspection of one page only. Each Rate occupies eighty 
pages ; the last five ol which are devoted to the same number of poundls 
irom 1 to 11 months, and from 1 to 10 joslts. They are dso accompanied 
with Tables of Time and Brokerage, bemg altogether a vast improvement 
on Thompson and others. By T. B. Gumebsall, Accountant, London. 
''This work is pre-eminently distinguished from all others on the same subject by 

fadlity of reference, distinctness of type, and accuracy of calculation." — Banker t 

dreuiar. 

Thirteenth Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo (pp. 500), price 10*. 6rf., cloth, or 
strongly bound in calf, with the Rates per Cent, cut in at the foredge, 
price 16*. &d, 

WILSON'S LEGAL HANDY BOOKS. 

By Jakbs Waltbb Smith, Esq., LL.T)., of the Inner Temple; Barrister-at-Lav. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 

[The Law of] 

1. Bills, Cheques, Notes, and I O U's. 

2. Banking ; its Customs and Practice. 

3. Master and Servant. 

4. Private Trading Partnership. 

5. Bankruptcy; Debtor and Creditor. 

6. Joint-Stock Companies. 

7. Public Meetings. 

8. Trustees ; their Duties and Liabilities. 

(By R. Demnt Uklin, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law.) 

9. Husband and Wife, Marriage and 

Divorce, Parent and Child, si. 6d. 

"Dr. Smith has rendered .important service to society by the preparation of thes* 
concise, dear) and cheap expositions of the la.\v."— 3 forntng FosU 

Jackson's Book-keeping. 

A New Check-Jounial ; combining the advantages of the Day-Book, Journal, 
and Cash-Book ; forming a complete System of Book-keepii^ by Double 
Entry; with copious illustrations of Interest Accounts, and Joint Adven- 
tures; and a new method of Book-keeping, or Double Entry by Single. 
By Geokge Jackson, Accountant, London. 
" "We can conscientiously add our meed of approval to that of the many who have 

already preceded us in the same task, and strongly recommend it to general adoption." 

Fourteenth Edition, with the most effectual means of preventing Eraud, 
Error, and Embezzlement, in Gash Transactions, and in the Receipt and 
Delivery of Goods, &c. Price 6^., cloth. 
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Robinson's Share and Stock Tables ; 

Comprising a set of Tables for Calculating the Cost of any number of Shares, 

at any price from l-16th of a pound sterling, or 1*. Zd. per share, to £310 

per share in value; and from 1 to 500 shares, or from £100 to £50,000 

stock. To which is added a table of Income-tax at 7d, in the pound. 

« These excellent and elaborate tables will be found exceedingly useful to bankers, 

public companies, stockbrokers, and all those who hare any dealings in shares, bonds, 

or stocks of any and every description."— i?at/y News. 

Fifth Edition, price Bs., cloth. 



Burgon's Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Greshani, 

Including notices of many of his contemporaries. By John Wu. Burgon, Esq. 
Offered at the reduced price o/IOs. In two handsome large octavo volumes, 
embellished with a fine Portrait, and twenty-nine other Engravings, elegantly 
hound in cloth. Published at £1 10». 

" Siu Thomas Gresham lived in the reigns of Henrj; VIH, Edward VI, Mary, and 
Elizabeth — reigns not exceeded in interest by any period of our history; and never 
was a man's life more actively and usefully spent in benefiting the land of his birth, 
and enriching its metropolis. Commerce, in particular, then made a gigantic stride, of 
which he was by no means an inactive spectator ; and he has been not inaptly styled 
the *' Great Patriarch of Commerce and Commercial Finance.'' 

**With a liberality truly patriotic, he erected, for convenience of Merchants, the 
RoTAL Exchange; and in addition to his other extensive charities, founded and 
endowed seven Lectureships, for the gratuitous instruction of the Citizens of London 
in the seven liberal sciences. 

'* These are two magnificent volumes in regard to size,' illustration, and typography; 
nor are their literary contents unworthy of their external splendour, or the fame of the 
distinguished merchant to whose biography they are devoted." — United Service Gazette, 

Hoare's Mensuration for the Million ; 

Or, the Decimal System and its applications to the Daily Employments of the 
Artisan and Mechanic. By Charles Hoaee. 
*| This is a painstaking exposition of the many advantages derivable from the use of 
decimals ; we therefore welcome it with all the cordiality due to those who simplify the 
process of calculation." — Fractieal Mechanic. 

Eighth Thousand. Price 1j., sewed. 



Benedict's (A) Word to My Wife : 

Practical Hints in Cookery and Comfort. By A Benedict. 
Fifth Thousand. Price 6d, 



Doubleday's Financial and Monetary 
History. 

A Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History op England, from the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 to the present time ; derived principally from Official Docu- 
ments. By Thomas Doubleday, Author of *The True Law of Powilation,' 
&c., &c. 
" A work of absorbing interest and uncommon research. We have tested it minutely, 

and believe it strictly true, as it is unquestionably clear in its statements."— ^/arit- 

tcood^i Edinburgh Magazine. 

In 1 vol., 8vo, Second Edition. Price £2 2j., cloth. Very scarce. 

\ § 
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Combe's (George) Currency duestion 
Considered. 

*^ TMb pamphlet is a Borvice rendered to the commercial public. No such work has 
hitherto been attainable. Mr. Combe's pamphlet fulfils everything that could be 
desired, as it is a concise and logical statement, and will save wading through a mass 
of contradictory treatises. Its broad and simple doctrines leave no excuse for those 
who may continue to trouble the community with incessant e£fusions on this matter." 
--The Times, March ith, 1856. 

Eleventh Edition. Price 28., cloth. 



Fox's One Hundred Golden Rules (or 
Axioms) of Account Keeping. 

By An Accountant. Fourth Edition. Price Qd., sewed. 

Fox's One Hundred Debtor and Creditor 
Maxims of Account Keeping. 

Price 6^., sewed, 

Walton's Complete Calculator and Uni- 
versal Ready Reckoner, 

For all numbers from 1 to 80,000, at any rate or price, from One Farthing to 
Twenty Shillings. 8vo. Price £3 3*., cloth. Very Scarce. 



Booth's Tables of Simple Interest, 

On a New Plan of Arrangement ; by which the Interest of any number of 
Pounds, from One to a Thousand, for any number of Days not exceeding a 
Year, will be found at one view, without the trouble or risk of additions, at 
any rate per cent. 4to. Price £5 5^., calf. Very Scarce. 



Ferguson's Buyers' and Sellers' Guide ; 
or, Profit on Return. 

Showing on one view Net Cost and Return Prices, with a Table of Discount. 
By Andrew Ferguson, Author of *Tablcs of Profit, Discount, Commission, 
and Brokerage.' 
Net Profit on Returns. — ^Price !«., sewed. 



Pulbrook's Treatise on Companies limited 
by Guarantee ; 

Showing their Applicability to Mining and otlier Commercial purposes. By 
Anthony Pulbrook, Solicitor. Price 2». 6«?., cloth. 
** We especially commend it to consideration." — Morning Fo»t 
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Wilson's Shilling Diary. 

" The cheapest and be»t diirr crer issued to the public.** — Morning Adnrtiaer. 
Published Aunu:.]!?, in cloih. InterleaTcd, with ruled paper. Price 1«. 6i/^ cloth. 

Pulbrook's Companies' Act, 1862-7 ; 
Stannaries' Act, 1869 ; Life Assurance 
Companies' Act, 1870, &c.. 

With Analytical Eeferences, a Terr copious Index, and the Rules in Chancery. 
Third Edition. By Amhont Pulbbook, Solicitor. Price 6*., cloth. 
" Likely to hmre an extensire circulation.'* — Standard, 
''Best edition publiihed." — Mining Journal. 



Rutter's Exchange and Bullion Tables : 

Beinf a complete Guide to Exchange Operations between England and the 
&st, in sterling rupees and dollars, extended so as to meet the requiremenU 
of Slianghae rates under any i>ossibIe variation. To which is now added an 
Appendix, containing a Gmde to the Negotiation of Siiort-sighted Bills ; 
with other information relative to Exchanges between England, India and 
China. By Hexky Uuttzk, late Agent of the Commercial Bank of India, 
Hong Kong. 
Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged, price £1 5«., cloth. 



Rutter's General Interest Tables • 

For Dollars, Francs, Milreis, &c., adapted to both the English and Indian 
Currency, at Rates varyiug from 1 to 12 per cent., on the Decimal System. 
By Henry Rutter. Price 10*. C^. 

Rutter's Metrical System of Weights and 
Measures Tables 

Compared with the British Standard Weights and Measures in a complete Set 
of Comparative Tables ; also, Tables of Equivalent Prices under the Two 
Systems, and of Chinese and Indian Weights compared with Metric 
Weights, &c. By Henry Rutter. Price 4*., cloth. 



Rutter's Silk and Tea Tables. 

Price 10*., cloth. 

Maertens' Silk Tables, 

Showing the cost of Silk per pound, avoirdupois and kilo, as purchased in 
Japan and laid down in London and Lyons. Price 30*. 



Maertens' Silk Tables, 

Showinj,' the cost of Silk per pound, avoirdupois and kilo, as purchased at 
Shanghai and laid down m London aud Lyons. Price 30*. 
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Adam's Tables of Exchange. 

Arranged Decimally ; exhibiting the Equivalent of any Sum from i pie to 100 
rupees, or from 1 penny to £100 sterling, in regular gradations at the 
different rates of exchange, from Is. 9(1, to 2s. 44. per rupee, ascending 
by ^ of a penny. To whicn is added a Table to find the cost and the outtnm 
in India of Silver Bullion Remittances ; also a Table of Logarithms of 
Exchange rates from Is. 9d. to 7s. Qd. &c. By Geg&ge Ube Adam. Second 
Edition. 8vo, price 20s., half-bound. 

Wilson's Importance of Punctuality. 

On Sheet. Price 6i. 

Ward's Safe Guide to the Investment of 
Money. 

A TREA.TISE on INVESTMENTS; being a Popular Exposition of the 

Advantages and Disadvantages of each kind of Investment, and of the 

liability to Depreciation and Loss. By Robert Akthub. Wabd, Solicitor, 

Maidenhead, Berkshire. 

" Both capitaliBt and lawyer will find the most useful hints in this volume."— Ztf^ a/ 

Observer. 

Pourth Edition, with Additions. Price 2s. 6i., cloth. 

Goschen's (the Right Hon. Geo. J., M.P.) 
Theory of the Foreign Exchanges. 

Eighth Edition. One Volume, 8vo. Price 5*., cloth. 

Hankey's Principles of Banking. 

Its UTILITY and ECONOMY; with Remarks on the Working. and Manage- 
ment of the Bank of England. By Thomas Hankey, Esq., M.P., for- 
merly Grovemor of the Bank of England. 1 volume, 8vo. 

Wilson's Author's Guide. 

A Guide to Authors ; showing how to correct the press, according to the mode 
adopted and understood by Printers. On Sheet. Price 6d, 

Richards's Oliver Cromw^ell : 

An Historical Tragedy, in a Prologue and Pour Acts. By Alfred Bate 
RiCHABDS. Dedicated by permission to Thomas Carltle. Price 1*. 

Elwes's Legend of the Mount ; or, the 
Days of Chivalry. 

By Alfred Elwes. With a Frontispiece by Alfred Elwes, Jun. One 
vol., fcap. 8vo. Price 35. (jd., cloth. 

Tvi^elve True Tales of the Law. 

By CopiA Pandi, S.C.L., of the Honorable Society of — — — 's Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Price 2^. 
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Beauvoisin's French Verbs at a Glance. 

Bj Mariot de Beauvoisin. Price 1*. 

Beauvoisin's French Reading for Self-In- 
struction. 

By Mabiot db Beauvoisin. Price 2«. 

Wilson's Time and Money Tables for 
Calculating Seamen's Wages. 

Showing the exact Rateable Time, in calendar months and days, from any one 
day in the year to another; also, the amount of Wages due for such periods, 
and at any rating, from 10s, up to £50 per annum. 
Second Edition. Price 10*., cloth. 

Smith's Legal Forms for Common Use. 

Being 200 Precedents, . with Introductions and Notes, arranged under the 
following heads: — 1. Bills and Notes — 2. Securities — 3. Receipts and 
Acknowledgments — 4. Partnership — 5. Tutors and Governesses — 6. Land- 
lord and Tenant — 7. Arbitrations — 8. County Court Forms — 9. Convey- 
ances — 10. Marriage Settlements — 11. Wills — 12. Miscellaneous. By 
James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Eighth Edition. Price 3*. Qd., cloth. 



Schultz's Sterling Exchange Tables, 

Showing the value of United States Currency in English Currency, from one 
Cent, to ten thousand Dollars ; and of Eilglish Currency in United States 
Currency, from one Penny to ten thousand Pounds. Exchange, Par to 140. 
By William Schultz. One vol., 8vo. Price 16s,, cloth. 

White's Linen and Linen Yarn Trades' 
Ready Reckoner. 

Containing 88,000 calculations. Price 205., cloth. 



Shaw's Fire Surveys ; 



A Summary of the Principles to be observed in estimating the Bisks of Build- 
ing. By Captain Shaw, of the London Eire Brigade. Price 10*. 6d. 

Shaw's Records of the late London Fire 
Engine Establishments 

Price 21*. 

Besemeres' Success in India 

And how to attain it, with the Roads to take and the Paths to avoid. By 
John Daly Besemebes. Price Is. 
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Rickard's Practical Mining. 

Fully and fiaiailiarly Described. £; GEOBes Rickabd. Price 3t. 6d., 
cloth. 

Barry's Russian Metallurgical Works ; 

Iron, Copper, and Gold concisely described. Price 5*. 

Bosanquet's Universal Simple Interest 
Tables, 

Showing the Interest of any sum for any number of days at 100 dif- 
ferent rates, from |^ to 12^ per cent, inclusive; also the Interest of any 
sum for one day at each of the above rates, by single pounds up to one 
hundred, by hundreds up to forty thousand, and thence by longer intervals 
up to fifty million pounds — with an additional Table showing the Interest 
of any number of pounds for one quarter, half-year, or year, at each of the 
above rates, less income tax from one penny to one shilling in the pound. 
By Beenakd Tindal Bosahquet. 8vo, pp. 480. Price 21*., cloth.. 



Bosanquet's Simple Interest Tables, 

For Facilitating the Calculating of Interest at all rates, from one thi 
second upwards. By Bebnaud Tindal Bosanquet. Price 5*., cloth, 



Roney's Rambles on Railways. 

With MapS, Diagrams, and Appendices. By Sir C 
B.A. One Volume, Svo. Price reduced to 6j., cloth. 



Michell's Tariff of Customs' Duties 

LEVIED on the EUROPEAN FROIMTIER of the EMPIRE of RUS- 
SIA and KINGDOM of POLAND, from the 1st (13th) of January, 1869. 
Translated by T. Michbll, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at St. Peters- 
burg, and Revised by the Imperial Russian Department of Trade and 
Manufactures. 

Published for the benefit of the British Seamen's Hospital at Cronstadt. 
4to. Price 13*. 6^?., in wrapper. Supplement No. 1, 2s, Qd. 



Baily's Perils of the Sea, and their 
Effects on Pohcies of Insurance 
Practically Considered. 

By Laueeucb R. Baily. Third Edition. Price 12*., cloth. 

Long's Popular Guide to matters relating 
to the Income Tax, the Inhabited 
House Duty/ and the Land Tax. 

By J. P. A. Long, Surveyor of Taxes. Price 1*. 

[ m 
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Baily's General Average, 

And the Losses and Expenses resulting from General Average Acts, practically 
considered. By Laurence R. Baily. 
Second Edition. Price lOs. Qd., boards. 



Seyd's Bullion and Foreign Exchanges, 

Theoretically and Practically Considered ; followed by a deicnce of 
Double Valuation, with special reference to the proposed sjstem of 
Universal Coinage. By Ernest Seyd. One Volume, 8vo, pp. 700. 
Price 20j., cloth. 

Smith's Odes of Horace, 

(Books 1 and 2), Rendered into English Verse, with the Latin ra paral- 
lel pages. Bj Jamb» Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D. Price 5«., cloth 
elegant. 

Garratt's Exchange Tables, 

To Convert the Moneys of Brazil, the River Plate Ports, Chili, Peru, 
California, and Lisbon (Miireis and Reis, Dollars and Reals, Dollars and 
Cents), into British Currency, and vice vers&, at all rates of Exchange that 
can be required, varying by eighths of a penny. By John and Cuarles 
Garratt. Price IO5., cloth. 



Harding's (J. G., Esq.) Flosculi Literarum. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G.» 
&c. 
Second Edition. Price Zs. ^d., cloth elegant. 

** Mr. Harding does not claim too much credit in calling his translations from the 
best poets in various languages * exact.' It has given us real pleasure to look through 
his little collection of studies, and compare his renderings with the originals, which ha 
has considerately placed on the opposite pages. His English is clear, elegant, and 

rhythmical .....Neither Homer, Virgil, or Dante, seem to be beyond him." — 

Irtttmimtir Review, 



Wilson's Gathered Together : Poems. 

By William Wilson, Author of " A Little Earnest Book npon a Great 
Old Subject ; or, Chapters upon Poetry and Poets," " Such is Life : 
Sketches and Poems," &c. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 5*., cloth, 

" Mr. Wilson has added to his acknowledged claims aa one of the best poets of the 
day." — Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

" A fine and lofty spirit pervades these pieces, one and all. They are in every respect 
worthy of praise." — Observer, 

*^ This author has no mean poetic power. The last poem in the book is one of great 
beauty." — Literary Gazette. 

** He thinks loftily and feels intensely." — Leader. 

"Already favorably known in the literary world, 
detract from his previous reputation."— Jforwtwy Fost. 



The present volume will not 



has 



" He aims at originality in his thoughta and his diction, and we may safsly say he 
18 succeeded. , A collection of the highest merit." — Court Journal. 
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Dunham's Multiplication and Division 
Tables, 

From ^ud to 10,000,000 ; adapted to every Calculation. Price 91a. 

Dunham's Tables, 

Rules and Definitions of Arithmetic, Geometry, Mensuration, ftitd lMg5* 
nometry. Price 2s. 

Dunham's Domestic Tables fot Pdutids 
and Ounces. 

Oa a Card, price Is, 

The Inland Postal Indicator, 

Showing at a Glance the Charges for Postage, Money Orders, and JP6stal 
Telegrams, On a Card. Price 3d. 

Kaech's Mercantile Tables. 

Showing the Cost Value of all principal Staples of Indian Produce on the 
basis of First Cost, at a certain rate of Freight^ but different rates of 
Exchange, together with a fro forma Invoice based on Actual Charges 
and relating to each Article, by Alex. Kazch. 

Contents. — Castor Oil, ditto in casks ; Cotton Cutch; Hides ; Indigo; 
Jute in bales of 300 lbs.» ditto 350 lbs. ; Lac Dye ; Eapeseed ; Bice ; 
Safflower; Saltpetre; Shellac and Button Lac ; Silk,Baw; Silk Chussutn ; 
Sugar; Tea; Turmeric and Ginger; Wheat. 

France. — Cotton ; Gomme Laque ; Indigo Sole 6r0ge» 

China.— Coiion ; Opium ; Saltpetre. Price €^. 

MuUer's Commerce of the Globe. 

Calculations of different descriptions of Merchandise. La Plat^aj, Gulf of 
Bengal, Arabian Sea, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Brazil, Lunda 
Islands. One volume, reduced to 10s. 6d. 



Newman's Summary of the Law relating 
to Cheques on Bankers. 

Second Edition, price 2s. 

Parnell's Land and Houses. 

The Investor's Guide to the Purchase of Freehold and Leasehold Ground 
Bents, Houses, and Land; Observations on the Management of the 
same, with Tables. Third Edition, price Is. 



Pearce's Merchant's Clerk. 

A short Exposition of the Laws and .Customs regulating the j^riocipal 
operations of the Counting House. Seventh Edition. Pnce Is. 
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Robert's Parliamentary Buff Book. 

Being an Analysis of the Divisions of the House of Commoni. Sbssiqn 1873, 

?rice 6s. Session 1871, price 5s.; Session 1870, price 5s. ; Session 
869, price 4s.; Sessions 1866, 1867, 1868, price 5s. 



The ABC Court Directory and Fashion- 
able Guide for 1871. 

Including London and the Twelve-mile Radius. 1 vol. 8vo, price 3s. 6d, cloth. 
' To be continued annually. 

City of London Directory. 

Contents : Conveyance Guide, Streets Guide^ Alphabetical Directory, Traders' 
Guide, Public Companies' Directdry, Livery Companies' Guide, Cor- 
poration Directory. The whole forming a complete Directory to the City 
of London. Price 10s. 6d., published annually. 

The South London Suburban Directory ; 

Indudinp; Balham, Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Herne Hill, Kennington, 
Newmgton, Norwood, South Lambeth, Stockwell, Streatham, Tulse Kill, 
Walworth, and Wandsworth. Published annually, 2s. 6d. 

Cracroft's Consol Diagram. 

Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of 3 per cent. Consols in each year 
from 1789 to 1870, with the Growth and Decline of the National Funded 
Debt, Yearly Average of Bank B^te from IS^^, and statement of principal 
events affecting the prices of Stock. Price 2s. 

Cracroft's Investor's and Solicitor's Record 
of Purchases and Sales. 

With Calculation Tables adapted to every Investment. Second Edition. 
Price ]0s. 6d. 



Cracroft's Bank Dividend Chart, 1871— 

72. 

Showing the Dividends (calculated at rate per cent, per annum) as paid each 
half year for 1870—71, with Capital, Preserve, Liabilities, &c. &c. 
Price 2s. 6d. 



Dale's Legal Ritual. 



The Judgments delivered by the Privy Council and Dean of Arches in the 
recent case of Martin v. Mackonochie, and Elphinstone v, Turchas, and 
Herbert o. Purchas. A Guide for Incumbents, Churchwardens, and 
Parishioners. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Cheap Edition, price St. 6d. 
Uniform with ' Dale's Clergyman's Hand Book.' 
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Besemeres' No Actress ; a Stage Door- 
keeper's Story. 

Bj John Daly Besbmbres. Price 3s. 6d. 

Orridge's Account of the Citizens of 
London 

And their Rulers, from 1060 to 1867, and a Calendar of the Mayors and 
Sheriffs from 1189 to 1867. Price lOs. 6d. 



A Table showing the Return on ^100 
Money Invested in Stock 

Bearing Interest at 1 to 10 per cent, on Nominal Capital from 1 to 100. 
Cloth, Is. 

Fairlie's Railways or no Railways. 

Narrow Gauge, Economy with Efficiency, v. Broad Gauge, Costliness with 
Extravagance. Illustrated with Photographs, Woodcuts, &c. By Robcrt 
F. Fairlie. Price 2s. 6d. 

Jones's Time Table and Tables for Cal- 
culating Interest at all rates per cent. 

Price Is. 

Ansell's Royal Mint ; 

Its Working, Conduct, and Operations, fully and practically explained. Il- 
lustrated with Engravings. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, 1 vol. 
imperial 8vo, price 12s. 

Nicholson's Science of Exchanges. 

Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

Cohn's Tables of Exchange 

Between England, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. Converting 
Francs into Sterling and Sterling into Francs. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

An Alphabet : Allegorical, Alliterative, 
and Amusing. 

Appreciable at all ages. With 26 Humorous Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

Young's Royal Exchange Marine In- 
surance Tables, 

For the use of Brokers, Merchants, &c. Cloth, price 28. 
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MISCELLANEOUS UST. 



VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE, 

COMMERCIAL, LEGAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND 
STATISTICAL 



Arnould's Marine Insurance. 

A Treatise on tlie Law of Marine Insurance and Average ; with Refer- 
ences to tbe American Cases and the later Continental Authorities. By 
Sir Joseph Arnould (Puisne Judge, Bombay). 

Fourth Edition, in 2 vols., royal 8vo. Price £2 12*. 6^., cloth. 

Anderson's Practical Mercantile Corre- 
spondence. 

A Collection of Modem Letters of Business, containing a Dictionary of 
Commercial Technicalities. Nineteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
By William Anderson. Price 5s. 

Blackstone's (Sir W.) Commentaries on 
the Laws of England. 

By Chittt. 
Twenty- first Edition. By Hargrave, Sweet, Couch, and Welsby. 
4 vols., 8vo. Price £1 5*. 

Blewert's Stock Tables. 

Tables for calculating the Value of Stocks and Animities. By 
William Blewert. Price Is. M. 

Bradshaw's Railway Shareholders' 
Manual. 

Published Annually. Price 12«., cloth. 

Brande's Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture and Art ; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every 
Branch of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the 
Terms in General Use. Edited by W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. and E. 
assisted by Dr. J. Catjvin. 

The Second Edition, revised and corrected ; including a Supplement, and 
numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo» cloth. Price £3. 
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Brooke's Treatise on the Office and Prac- 
tice of a Notary in England, 

As coDnected with Mercantile Instruments and on the Law Merchant, 
and Statutes relative to the presentment, acceptance, and dishonour of Bills 
of Exchange, &c., and to various Documents relating to Shipping ; with a 
full Collection of Precedents. 

Fourth Edition. With Alterations and Additions. In 8vo, boards. 
Price 21«. 

Chitty on Bills of Exchange and Promis- 
sory Notes. 

A Treatise on Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Cheques on Bankers, 
Bankers' Cash Notes, and Bank Notes ; with B^fereuces to the Law of 
Scotland, Prance, and America. By Johv A. Russell, LL.B., and David 
Maclachlan, M.A., Barristers-at-Law. 

Tenth Edition, in royal 8vo, cloth. Price £1 8«. 

Egyptian Commercial Calculating Tables. 

Price 12s. 

Every Man's Own Lawyer. 

A Handybook of the Principles of Law and Equity, comprising the Rights 
and Wrongs of Indiyiduals, Landlord and Tenant, Sales, Purchases, Master 
and Servant, Workmen and Apprentices, Elections and Hegistrations, Libel 
and Slander, Mercantile and Commercial Laws, Contracts and Agreements, 
Railways and Carriers, Companies and Associations, Partners and Agents, 
Bankruptcy and Debtors, Trade Marks and Patents, Husband and Wife, 
Dower ana Divorce, Executor and Trustees, Heirs, Devisees, and Legatees, 
Poor Men's Law Suits, Game and Fishery Laws, Parish and Criminal 
Law, Forms of Wills, Agreements, Bonds, Notices, &c. &c. By a 
Bakristeb. Tenth Edition. Price 6s. 8d. 

Gilbart's Principles and Practice of Bank- 
ing. 

Thoroughly revised and adapted to the Practice of the present day. 
Price 16». 

Goodfellow's Merchants' and Shipmasters' 
Ready Calculator. 

Exhibiting at one View the solid contents of all kinds of Packages and 
Casks. By J. Goodfellow. Price 7s. 6d, 

Hardwick's Trader's Check Book 

For Buying and Selling by the Hundredweight, Ton, or by Measure, &c. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Holdsworth's Law of Landlord and Te- 
nant. Price Is. 
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|i ^j^xH>wf Jrs Law of the County Court. 
Hopkins* (Manley) Handbook of Average. 

^r\) Edition, 1 vol., 8to. Price 18<. 

Hopkins' (Manley) A Manual of Marine 
Assurance. 

One vol., 8vo. Price 18*. 

Hoppus's Tables 

For Measuring the Solid Contents of Timber, Stone, &c. Price Zs, 

Houghton's Mercantile Tables 

For Ascertaining the Value of Goods, Bought or Sold by the Hundred- 
weight, at any pnce from one farthing to twenty pounds per Hundred- 
weight ; or by the Ton, one shilling to four hundred pounds per Ton. 

Price £1 1*. 

Inwood's Tables 

For the Purchasing of Estates, Freehold, Copyhold, or Leasehold An- 
nuities, Advowsons, &c., and for the Renewing of Leases held under 
Cathedral Churches, Colleges, or other Corporate Bodies, for Terms of 
Years ; also for Valuing Reversionary Estates, &c. 

Nineteenth Edition. 12mo, boards. Price S*. 

Johnston's New Dictionary of Geography, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete 
General Gazetteer of the World. By Alexander Keith Johnston, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. ; Geon^rapher at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. In One Volume of 1440 pages ; comprising nearly 50,000 Names 
of Places. 8vo, cloth, price £1 10^. ; or strongly half-bound in russia, with 
flexible backs, £1 15^. 

Lawspn's History of Banking. 

Second Edition. One Volume, 8vo. (Scarce.) 

Lee's Laws of Shipping and Insurance. 

Ilintili Edition. One Volume. Price 12«. Qd, 
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Levi's Commercial Law, 

The Commercial Law of the World, or the Mercaaiile Law of the United 
Kingdom, compared with the Codes and Laws of Commerce of Foreign 
Countries. By Leoxe Levi, Esq. 

Two vols., 8vo. Price IG*. 

Louis's Anglo-French Calculator. 

A Ready Reckoner for facilitating Trade with France. Price Is, 

M'Cullocli's Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation. 

■ Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New 
Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved: including a New Sup- 

Element. 8vo, cloth, price £3 '6s.; or £3 10*., half- bound in russia, with 
exible back. 

M^Culloch's Dictionary, Geographical, 
Statistical, and Historical, 

Of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects, in the 
World. By J. R. M'Cullocu, Esq. Illustrated with Six large Maps. 

New Edition, with a Supplement, comprising the Population of Great 
Britain from the Census of 185 L 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. Price £4- 4*. 

Shelton's Tables for Ascertaining the 
English Prices of French Goods. 

To which is added a Revised Scale of French and English Measures. 
Price 2*. Gd. 

Simmonds's Dictionarv of Trade Products, 

Commercial and Manufacturins:; with the Moneys, Weights, and Measures 
of all Nations. Price 7s. Qd., half- bound. 

Smith's (Adam) Wealth of Nations. 

Edited by M*CuLLOcn. 1 vol., Svo. Price 16*. 

Smith's Compendium of Mercantile Law. 

One Volume. Royal Svo. Price £1 16,t. 

St. Leonard's (Lord) Handy Book on 
Property Law 



In a Series of Letters. 12mo, cloth. Seventh Edition. Price 5*. _^ 

— ^ 
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Stevens on the Stowage of Ships and 
their Cargoes : 

With information regarding Ereiglits, Charter-parties, &c. Fifth Edition, 
price 21*. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines. 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By 
Andrew Ukb, E.KS., M.G.S., M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; 
S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii., &c. &c. 

New Edition, corrected. 2 vols., 8vo, with 1241 Engravings on Wood. 
Price £4 14*. 6e?., cloth. 

WiUiams and Lafont's French and Eng- 
Hsh Commercial Correspondence. 

A Collection of Modern Mercantile Letters in Prench and English, with 
their Translations on opposite pages. Second Edition. Price 4*. 6rf. 

Wade's Cabinet Lawyer. 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, with the Criminal Law of 
England and a Dictionary of Law Terms, &c. 

A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Price 10*. 6rf., cloth. 

Warren's Blackstone. 

Blackstone's Commentaries, systematically Abridged and adapted to the 
existing state of the Law and Constitution, with great Additions. By 
Samuel Wakben, Esq., Q.C. 185G. 

Second Edition, in post 8vo, cloth. Price 18*. 

Wordsworth's Law of Banking, 

Mining, and General Joint-Stock Companies not requiring express autho- 
rity of Parliament. By C. Wordswoeth. 
Sixth Edition. Price 15*. 

The Banking Almanack, Directory, Year- 
Book, and piary. 

A Parliamentary and complete Bankiug Directory, Published annually. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Crump's Practical Treatise on Banking, 
Currency, and the Exchanges. 

By Arthuk Cbump, Bank Manager. Price 6s. 
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BLACK 'S TOURISrS G UIDES, 

Scotland. One volume 8 6 

England. one volume 10 6 

English Lakes. Onevolume 5 

Wales. One volume 5 

Ireland so 

Where shall we go ? 

A Guide to the Watering Places of the British Islands . .30 
These Guides are profusely Illustrated^ and contain excellent Maps, 

BADEKER'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE BOOKS. 
Belgium and Holland. 

Witli 3 Maps and 14 Flans, i». 

Rhine and North Germany. 

Witli 18 Maps and 31 Plans, 6». 

South Germany and Austria. 

With 11 Maps and 16 Plani, 5,«. 

Switzerland. 

With 21 Maps, 7 Plans, and 7 Panoramas, 6». 

Paris and Northern France. 

With 2 Maps and 19 Plans, 5s. 

Northern Italy and Corsica. 

With 6 Maps and 16 Plans, 5«. 

Central Italy and Rome. 

With 3 Maps and 8 Plans,- 5s. 

Southern Italy, Sicily, Malta, Lipari 
Islands, Carthage, and Athens. 

With 6 Maps and 7 Plans, 5*. 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway. lu the press. 
Traveller's Manual of Conversation, 

Eughssli, Prench, German, and Italian, 3s. 



MURRAY'S FOREIGN & ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
I. THE CONTINENT, &c. 

HAKDBOOK— TRAVEL TALK, in English, French, German, and Italian, adapted 
for Englishmen Abroad, or Foreigners in England. 18mo, 3*. 6d, 

HANDBOOK— NORTH GERMANY, Holland, Belgium, Prussia, and the Rhine 
to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo, 12*. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH GERMANY, The Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Hungary, and the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo, 12«. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND, The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont. Maps. 
Post 8vo, 10«. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, The French Alps, Dauphine, Pro- 
vence, and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo, 12*. 

HANDBOOK— SPAIN, Andalusia, Grenada, Madrid, &c. With Supplement, con- 
taining Inns and Railways, &c., 1861. Maps. 2 ^ols. Post 8vo, 24*. 

HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL, Lisbon, &c. Map. Post 8vo, 9*. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Nice, Lombardy, Venice, Parmai 
Modena, and Romagna. Maps. Post 8vo, 12*. 

HANDBOOK— CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, Umbria, The 
Marches, and the Patrimony of St. Peter. Map. Post 8vo, 10*. 

HANDBOOK— ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Post 8vo, 10*. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeu, Herculaneum, 
Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 10*. 

HANDBOOK — SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, &c. Plans. Post 
8vo, 12*. 

HANDBOOK— CORSICA AND SARDINIA. Maps. Post 8vo, 4s. 

HANDBOOK— EGYPT, The Nile. Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, and the Overland 
Route to India. Map. Post 8vo, 15*. 

HANDBOOK— GREECE, The Ionian Islands, Athens, Albania, Thessaly, and 
Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo, 15*. 

HANDBOOK— TURKEY, Constantinople, and Asia Minor. Maps. Post 8vo, 15*. 

HANDBOOK— DENMARK, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland. Maps. Post 8vo, 15*. 

HANDBOOK— RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 15*. 

HANDBOOK— INDIA, Bombay, and Madras. Map. 2 vols. Post Svo, 24*. 

Handbook— HOLY land, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian 
Desert. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24*. 

HANDBOOK— PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Post 8vo, 3*. 6i. 

II. ENGLAND. 

HANDBOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo, 3*. 6rf. 

HANDBOOK— KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post 8vo, 10*. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo,10*. 

HANDBOOK— BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXFORDSHIRE. Map. Post 8vo, 7*. 6i. 

HANDBOOK— WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo, 10*. 

HANDBOOK— DEVON AND CORNWALL. Map. Post 8vo, 10*. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12*. 

HANDBOOK— GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, &. WORCESTER. Map. Post8vo,9*. 

HANDBOOK— SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. Map. Post 8vo, 10*. 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN COUNTIES: Essex, Cambridge, Suffolk and Nor- 
folk. Maps. Post 8vo, 12*. 

HANDBOOK— DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND STAFFORD. Map. Post 
8vo, 7*. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 12*. 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. Map, 9*. 
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